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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sidesi  and  then  may  go  on  fearless,~-T>T^  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LAND.* 

Rights  of  property  are  of  several  kinds.  There  is 
the  property  which  a  person  has  in  things  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  made.  ^ .  There  is  property  in  what  one  has 
received  as  a  recompense  for  making  something  for 
somebody  else,  or  for  doing  any  service  to  somebody 
else,  among  which  services  must  be  reckoned  that  of 
lending  to  him  what  one  has  made,  or  honestly  come  by. 
There  is  property  in  what  has  been  freely  given  to  one, 
during  life  or  at  death,  by  the  person  who  made  it  or 
honestly  came  by  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  gift, — personal  affection,  or  because  one  had  some 
just  claim  on  him,  or  because  he  thought  one  would  use 
it  well,  or  as  he  would  wish  it  to  be  used.  All  these  are 
rights  to  things  which  are  the  produce  of  labour ;  and 
they  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  right  of  every  person 
to  do  as  be  pleases  with  his  own  labour,  and  with  the 
produce  or  earnings  of  his  labour,  either  by  applying 
them  to  bis  own  use,  or  exchanging  them  for  other  things, 
or  bestowing  them  upon  other  persons  at  his  own  choice. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  property  which  does  not 
come  under  any  of  these  descriptions,  nor  depend  upon 
this  principle.  This  is  the  ownership  which  persons 
are  allowed  to  exercise  over  things  not  made  by  them¬ 
selves,  nor  made  at  all.  Such  is  property  in  land ; 
including  in  that  term  what  is  under  the  surface  as  well 
as  what  is  upon  it.  This  kind  of  property,  if  legitimate, 
must  rest  on  some  other  justification  than  the  right  of 
the  labourer  to  what  he  has  created  by  his  labour.  The 
land  is  not  of  man*s  creation ;  and  for  a  person  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  himself  a  more  gift  of  nature,  not  made  to  him 
in  particular,  but  which  belonged  as  much  to  all  others 
until  he  took  possession  of  it,  is  primd  facie  an  injustice 
to  all  the  rest.  Even  if  he  did  not  obtain  it  by  usurpa¬ 
tion,  but  by  just  distribution ;  even  if,  at  the  first  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  settlement,  the  land  was  equitably  parcelled 
out  among  all  the  settlers  (which  has  sometimes  been 
the  case),  there  is  an  apparent  wrong  to  posterity,  or  at 
^st  to  all  those  subsequently  born  who  do  not  inherit  a 
share.  To  make  such  an  institution  just,  it  must  be 
H  conducive  to  the  general  interest,  in  which 

mj  portion  of  the  community  has  its  part. 

1  ho  pneral  verdict  of  civilised  nations  has  hitherto 

en  that  this  justification  does  exist.  The  private 
appropriation  of  land  has  been  deemed  to  be  beneficial 
?  do  not,  as  w'ell  as  to  those  who  do,  obtain  a 

what  manner  beneficial  ?  Let  us  take 
int^  note  of  this.  Beneficial,  because  the  strongest 
in  j  community  and  the  human  race  have 

f<K)d  ^  if  should  yield  the  largest  amount  of 

41.  ’  other  necessary  or  useful  things  required  by 

l-bough  the  land  itself  is  not  the 
enough  f  beings,  its  produce  is;  and  to  obtain 
— produce  somebody  must  exert  much 

possible  owing  to  unexpected  delays,  it  has  not  been 

script  of  Mr  following  paper  with  the  original  manu- 
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labour,  and,  in  order  that  this  labour  may  be  supported, 
must  expend  a  considerable  amount  of  the  savings  of 
previous  labour.  Now  we  have  been  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  will  work  much 
harder,  and  make  much  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices  for 
themselves  and  their  immediate  descendants  than  for  the 
public.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  the  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  to  production,  it  has  been  thought  right 
that  individuals  should  have  an  exclusive  property  in 
land,  so  that  they  may  have  the  most  possible  to  gain  by 
making  the  land  as  pi-oductive  as  they  can,  and  may  bo 
in  no  danger  of  being  hindered  from  doing  so  by  the 
interference  of  any  one  else.  This  is  the  reason  usually 
assigned  for  allowing  the  land  to  be  private  property, 
and  it  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given. 

Now,  when  we  know  the  reason  of  a  thing,  we  know 
what  ought  to  be  its  limits.  The  limits  of  the  reason 
ought  to  be  the  limits  of  the  thing.  The  thing  itself 
should  stop  where  the  reason  stops.  The  land  not 
having  been  made  by  the  owner,  nor  by  any  one  to 
whose  rights  he  has  succeeded,  and  the  justification  of 
private  ownership  in  land  being  the  interest  it  gives  to 
the  owner  in  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  rights 
of  the  owner  ought  not  to  be  stretched  farther  than  this 
purpose  requires.  No  rights  to  the  land  should  be 
recognised  which  do  not  act  as  a  motive  to  the  person, 
who  has  power  over  it,  to  make  it  as  productive,  or 
otherwise  as  useful  to  mankind,  as  possible.  Anything 
beyond  this  exceeds  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  is  an 
injustice  to  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  landed  property,  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  conforms  to  this  condition.  The 
legal  rights  of  the  landlord  much  exceed  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  afford  a  motive  to  improvement.  They  do  worse ; 
they  tend,  in  many  ways,  to  obstruct,  and  do  really 
obstruct,  improvement. 

For  one  thing,  the  landlord  has  the  right,  which  he 
often  exercises,  of  keeping  the  landnot  only  unimproved, 
but  uncultivated,  in  order  to  maintain  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  wild  animals  for  what  he  calls  sport.  This 
right,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  defended  as  a  means  of 
promoting  improvement. 

Again,  if  the  purpose  in  allowing  private  ownership 
of  the  land  were  to  provide  the  strongest  possible 
motive  to  its  good  cultivation,  the  ownership  would  be 
vested  in  the  actual  cultivator.  But  in  England  almost 
all  the  land  of  the  country  is  cultivated  by  tenant- 
farmers,  who  not  only  are  not  the  proprietors,  but,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  have  not  even  a  lease,  but  may  bo 
dispossessed  at  six  months’  notice.  If  those  lands  are 
well  cultivated,  it  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  the  rights 
of  the  landlord.  If  those  rights  have  any  effect  at  all 
on  cultivation,  it  must  be  to  make  it  bad,  not  good. 
If  farmers  with  such  a  tenure  cultivate  well,  it  is  a 
proof  that  property  in  land  is  not  necessary  for  good 
cultivation. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  if  the  mere  cultivation  can  be, 
and  is,  satisfactorily  carried  on  by  tenants-at-will,  it  is 
not  so  with  the  great  and  costly  improvements  whic 
have  converted  so  much  barren  land  into  fertile.  o 
returns  to  those  improvements  are  slow ;  and  a  tempoiary 
holder,  even  if  he  has  the  necessary  capita  ,  v5 1  n 
make  them.  They  can  seldom  be  made,  and,  in  point  ot 
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would  have  been  reimbursed  whatever  money  they  had 
given,  and  would  even  have  received  the  fall  present 
value  of  their  expectations. 

There  is  another  objection  commonly  made,  which 
is  disposed  of  by  the  same  answer.  It  is  often  said 
that  land,  and  particularly  land  in  towns,  is  liable 
to  lose  value  as  well  as  to  gain  it.  Certain  quar¬ 
ters  of  London  cease  to  be  fashionable;  and  are 
deserted  by  their  opulent  inhabitants;  cei^in  towns 
lose  a  portion  of  their  trading  prosperity  when 
railway  communication  enables  purchasers  to  supply 
themselves  cheaply  from  elsewhere.  Those  cases, 
however,  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule:  and  when 
they  occur,  what  is  lost  in  one  quarter  is  gained  in 
another,  and  there  is  the  general  gain  due  to  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  country  besides.  If  some  landlords,  for 
exceptional  reasons,  do  not  partake  in  the  benefit,  neither 
will  they  have  to  pay  the  tax.  They  will  be  exactly 
where  they  are  now.  If  it  be  said  that  as  they  took  the 
chance  of  a  diminution  they  ought  to  have  the  counter¬ 
balancing  chance  of  an  increase,  the  answer  is  that  the 
power  of  giving  up  the  land  at  its  existing  price,  in 
which  both  chances  are  allowed  for,  makes  the  matter 
even.  Indeed,  more  than  even.  No  one  would  benefit 
so  much  by  the  proposed  measure  as  those  whose  land 
might  afterwards  fall  in  value ;  for  they  would  be  able 
to  claim  the  former  price  from  the  State,  although  they 
could  no  longer  obtain  so  much  from  individuals.  By 
giving  up  the  rise  of  value,  they  would  obtain  an  actual 
State  guarantee  against  a  fall.  And  this  would  be  no 
loss  to  the  State ;  for  every  such  fall  in  one  quarter, 
unless  owing  to  a  decline  of  the  general  prosperity,  im¬ 
plies  a  corresponding  rise  somewhere  else,  of  which  rise 
the  State  would  have  the  benefit. 

A  third  objection  is  sometimes  made.  Land,  it  is 
said,  is  not  the  only  article  of  property  which  rises  in 
value  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  advance  of  national 
wealth,  independently  of  anything  done  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  Pictures  by  the  old  masters,  ancient  sculptures, 
rare  curiosities  of  all  sorts,  have  the  same  tendency.  If 
it  is  not  unjust  to  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  unearned 
increase  of  the  value  of  his  land,  by  the  same  rule  the 
increase  of  value  of  Raphaels  and  Titians  might  be  taken 
from  their  fortunate  possessor  and  appropriated  by  the 
State.  ^ 

Were  this  true  in  principle  it  would  lead  to  no  conse¬ 
quences  in  practice,  since  the  revenue  which  could  be 
obtained  by  even  a  very  high  tax  on  these  rare  and 
scattered  possessions  would  not  be  worth  consideration 
to  a  prosperous  country.  But  it  is  not  true,  even  in 
principle. 

Objects  of  art,  how’ever  rare  or  incomparable,  differ 
from  land  and  its  contents  in  this  essential  particular, 
that  they  are  products  of  labour.  Objects  of  high  art 
are  products  not  only  of  labour  but  of  sacrifice.  The 
pains,  patience,  and  care  necessary  for  producing  works 
which  will  bo  competed  for  by  future  ages,  are  far  from 
being  those  from  which  the  greatest  immediate,  and 
especially  the  greatest  pecuniary,  advantage  is  reaped  by 
the  artist.  Such  works  almost  always  imply  renun¬ 
ciation  of  a  great  part  of  the  gains  which  might  easily 
have  been  obtained  by  hasty  and  marketable  productions ; 
and  often  could  not  be  produced  at  all,  unless  the  few 
purchasers  who  are  able  to  distinguish  the  immortal  from 
the  ephemeral,  could  feel  that  they  might,  without 
imprudence,  pay  a  high  price  for  works  which  would  ^ 
a  fortune  to  their  descendants.  The  prospective  rise  in 
price  of  works  of  art  is  by  no  means  an  unearned 
increase  :  the  best  productions  of  genius  and  skill  alone 
obtain  that  honour,  while  the  increasing  value  of  land  is 
indiscriminate.  Governments  do  not  think  it  improper 
to  disburse  considerable  sums  in  order  to  foster  high  art 
and  encourage  the  taste  for  it  among  the  public.  Mnch 
more,  then,  should  they  not  grudge  to  the  artist  wh^ 
may  come  to  him  spontaneously  from  the  estimate  which 
good  judges  form  of  what  his  productions  will  sell  for 
long  after  he  is  dead.  We  grant  that  in  many  cases  the 
increased  value  does  not  reach  the  artist  himself,  but  w 
an  addition,  and  sometimes  an  unlooked-for  addition,  to 
the  gains  of  a  middleman,  who  may  have  bought,  at  a 


fact,  seldom  are  made,  by  any  one  but  the  proprietor. 
And,  as  a  certain  number  of  landed  proprietors  do  make 
such  improvements,  the  institution  of  property  in  land 
is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  vindicated. 

Giving  all  the  weight  to  this  consideration  which  it  is 
entitled  to,  the  claim  it  gives  to  the  landlord  is  not  to 
all  the  possible  proceeds  of  the  land,  but  to  such  parts 
of  them  only  as  are  the  result  of  his  own  improvements, 
or  of  improvements  made  by  predecessors  in  whose 
place  he  stands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  is  due,  not 
to  his  labour  or  outlay,  but  to  the  labour  and  outlay  of 
other  people,  should  belong  to  those  other  people.  If 
the  tenant  has  added  anything  to  the  value  of  the  land 
beyond  the  duration  of  his  tenancy,  the  landlord  should 
be  bound  to  purchase  the  improvement,  whether  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary,  at  its  full  value.  If  the  nation  at 
large,  by  their  successful  exertions  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land 
independently  of  anything  done  by  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  that  increase  of  value  should  belong  to  the 
nation.  That  it  should  do  so  is  not  only  consistent  with 
the  principles  on  which  landed  property  confessedly 
depends  for  its  justification,  but  is  a  consequence  of 
those  very  principles. 

Now,  the  labours  of  the  nation  at  large  do  add  daily 
and  yearly  to  the  value  of  the  land,  whether  the  land¬ 
lord  plays  the  part  of  an  improver  or  not.  The  growth 
of  towns,  the  extension  of  manufactures,  the  increase  of 
population  consequent  on  increased  employment,  create 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  land  both  for  the 
habitations  of  the  people  and  for  the  supply  of  food  and 
the  materials  of  clothing.  They  also  create  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  coal,  iron,  and  all  the  other  pro¬ 
duce  of  mining  industry.  By  this  increase  of  demand 
the  landed  proprietors  largely  profit,  without  in  any  way 
contributing  to  it.  The  income  from  rural  lands  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase ;  that  from  building  lands 
still  more :  and  with  this  increase  of  their  incomes  the 
owners  of  the  land  have  nothing  to  do  except  to 
receive  it. 

The  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  claim  this  in¬ 
crease  for  those  who  are  its  real  authors.  They  do  not 
propose  to  deprive  the  landlords  of  their  present  rents, 
nor  of  anything  which  they  may  hereafter  add  to  those 
rents  by  their  own  improvements.  The  future  Unearned 
Increase  is  what  the  Association  seek  to  withdraw  from 
them,  and  to  retain  for  those  to  whose  labours  and 
sacrifices,  from  generation  to  generation,  it  will  really  be 
due.  The  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  is  Special  Taxation.  Over  and  above  the  fair  share 
of  the  landlords  in  the  general  taxation  of  the  public, 
they  may  justly  be  required  to  pay  hereafter  a  special 
tax,  within  the  limits  of  the  increase  which  may  accrue 
to  their  present  income  from  causes  independent  of 
themselves. 

Against  this  proposal  it  is  objected  that  many  land¬ 
holders  have  bought  the  lands  they  hold,  and  in  buying 
them  had  in  view  not  only  their  present  rental,  but  the 
probability  of  future  increase ;  of  which  increase,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  them.  But  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  do  not  propose  to  deprive  them  of  it  without 
compensation.  In  the  plan  of  the  Association  the  land¬ 
lords  would  have  the  right  reserved  to  them  of  parting 
with  their  land  to  the  State,  immediately  or  at  any 
future  time,  at  the  price  for  which  they  could  sell  it  at 
the  time  when  the  plan  is  adopted.  By  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  this  option,  they  would  not  only  get  back  what¬ 
ever  they  had  paid  for  the  prospect  of  future  increase, 
but  would  obtain  the  full  price  for  which  they  could 
have  sold  that  future  prospect  at  the  time  when  the  new 
system  was  introduced.  They  would  be  left,  therefore, 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  exactly  as  well  off  as  they  were 
before:  while  the  State  would  Grain  the  difference 
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very  moderate  price,  works  which  sabseqaent  accident 
or  fashion  suddenly  brings  into  vogue.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tingency  to  which  artists,  like  all  other  workmen,  are 
liable-,  if  they  are  unable  to  wait  they  may  be  obliged  to 
sell  their  future  chances  below  the  true  value,  to  some¬ 
body  who  can.  But  they  obtain,  on  the  average,  a 
higher  remuneration  for  their  labour  than  they  could 
obtain  if  they  had  no  such  chances  to  sell.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  along  with  his  chances  of  profit, 
the  dealer  takes  the  risk  of  loss.  Changes  in  the  public 
taste  and  judgment  may  take  place  either  way  :  if  some 
works  vhich  may  have  been  bought  cheap  acquire  a  high 
value,  others  for  which  a  high  price  has  been  paid  go 
out  of  fashion,  gradually  or  even  suddenly.  If  dealers 
are  exposed  to  the  one  chance,  they  must  have  the  benefit 
of  the  other.  Were  they  deprived  of  it,  their  useful 
function,  by  which,  until  replaced  by  something  better, 
artists  are  greatly  benefited,  could  not  be  carried  on. 

Neither  can  it  be  said,  as  in  the  case  of  land,  that 
receiving  the  market  price  of  the  day  would  compensate 
the  holder  for  the  chances  of  future  increase.  There  is 
no  market  price  of  such  things,  and  the  future  increase 
has  no  common  standard  of  estimation ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  individual  judgment ;  and,  even  if  an  average  could 
be  struck,  it  would  not  compensate  any  one  for  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  his  own  expectation.  The  objection, 
therefore,  from  the  supposed  parallel  case  fails  in  its 
application  ;  the  cases  are  not  really  parallel.* 

Other  objectors  say  that,  if  it  is  allowable  to  take  the 
unearned  increase  of  the  value  of  land,  it  must,  for  the 
same  reasons,  be  allowable  to  take  for  the  public  the 
unearned  increase  of  the  price  of  railway  shares.  But 
the  fallacy  is  here  so  transparent  as  scarcely  to  require 
pointing  out.  In  the  first  place,  every  penny  which  is 
obtained  by  railway  shareholders  is  not  the  gift  of  nature, 
hut  the  earnings  and  recompense  of  human  labour  and 
thrift.  In  the  next  place,  railway  shares  fall  in  price  as 
frequently  as  they  rise,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  laud.  If  it  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  tends  to  increase  the  gains  of  railway  share¬ 
holders  as  well  as  those  of  landlords,  the  same  national 
prosperity  leads  to  the  creation  of  competing  railroads, 
and  of  new  and  comparatively  unproductive  branches, 
so  as  to  take  away  from  the  old  shareholders  with  one 
hand  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  it  bestows  on  them 
with  the  other.  The  two  cases,  therefore,  differ  in  the 
essential  point. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  exhausted  the  objections  of 
principle  which  are  usually  made  to  the  detention  by  the 
State  of  the  unearned  increment  of  rent.  It  has,  we 
think,  been  shown  that  they  are  all  of  them  such  as  a  | 
very  little  consideration  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
dispel.  But,  besides  these  theoretical,  there  are  practical 
objections,  in  appearance  more  formidable,  but,  as  we 
shall  be  able  to  snow,  quite  as  inconclusive. 

It  is  alleged  that,  granting  the  justice  of  claiming  the 
unearned  increase  for  the  State,  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  it  is.  It  would  be  impossible,  it  is 
said,  to  distinguish  the  increase  of  rent  which  arises 
from  the  general  progress  of  society,  from  that  which  is 
owing  to  the  skill  and  outlay  of  the  proprietor  :  and  in 

,  *  la  ®o  far  as  there  does  exist  any  parallelism,  its  consequences 
*nould  be  accepted.  The  right  of  property  in  things  which,  being 
unique,  belong,  in  some  sense,  to  the  whole  human  race,  assuredly 
oygnt  not  to  be  absolute.  If  a  half-insane  millionaire  took  it  into 
>8  head  to  buy  up  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters  for  the 
in  ol  destroying  them,  the  State  ought  to  stop  his  proceed- 
I  “  uut  to  punish  him  for  the  mischief  he  had  already  done. 

“®*‘®alter  be  thought  right  to  require  that  those  who  possess 
Qr  should  either  open  their  galleries  to  public  view, 

lead  the  contents  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
jioQg  ♦  and  should  allow  to  artists,  under  reasonable  restric- 
uf  St*  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  or 

regard  to  other  possessions  of  public  interest, 
ther  o*  remains  and  historical  monuments  generally, 

Protepi'  *  acquired  by  the  State,  placed  under  State 

any  pretence  of  right  to  destroy  them,  or  to  make 

aot  which  would  impair  their  historical  interest,  ought 

aionum^  moment  to  be  listened  to.  The  preservation  of  such 
Tenurp^  p  **  articles  in  the  programme  of  the  Land 

ago  mnn  •  Association.  Had  it  been  conceded  fifty  years 
exiatpn/.-^  interesting  relics  of  antiquitv  would  have  been  still  in 
‘«ience  which  are  now  irreparably  lok. 


intercepting  the  former  there  would  be  perpetual  danger 
of  unjustly  encroaching  upon  the  latter. 

There  would  be  some  ground  for  this  objection  in  a 
country  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  improvements 
made  by  such  a  class  of  landowners  consist  more  in  the 
ungrudging  and  assiduous  application  of  their  own 
labour  and  care,  and  in  attention  to  small  gains  and 
petty  savings,  than  in  important  works,  or  in  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  money.  It  would  really  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine  how  much  the  proprietor 
and  his  family  had  done  in  any  given  number  of  years 
to  improve  the  productiveness  or  add  to  the  value  of  the 
land. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  improvements  made 
by  rich  landlords,  like  those  who  own  nearly  all  the  soil 
of  the  British  Islands.  What  they  do  for  the  land  is 
done  by  outlay  of  money,  through  the  agency  of  skilled 
engineers  and  superintendents.  It  is  easy  to  register 
operations,  for  instance,  of  thorough  drainage,  and  to 
j  ascertain  and  record,  as  one  of  the  elements  in  the  case, 
the  cost  of  those  operations.  Their  effect  in  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  land  has  a  natural  measure  in  the 
increased  rent  which  a  solvent  tenant  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it ;  and  the  whole  of  that  increase,  whether 
great  or  small,  we  would  leave  to  the  landlord. 

The  possibility  of  a  valuation  of  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  all  the 
discussions,  now  so  common,  respecting  Tenant  Right. 
It  is  already  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  England  to  com¬ 
pensate  an  outgoing  tenant  for  these  improvements. 
What  is  a  custom  in  many  places  will  -soon,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  be  made  a  legal  obligation  in  all ;  and  among  the 
objections  made  to  its  imposition  bylaw,  we  are  never 
told  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  it.  But  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  value  the  effect  of  temporary  improvements,  why 
should  it  be  impossible  to  value  the  effect  of  permanent 
improvements  ?  A  Bill  compelling  a  valuation  of  both,, 
and  giving  compensation  to  both  alike,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  high  agricultural 
authority,  Mr  James  Howard,  and  has  met  with  influen¬ 
tial  support. 

Yet  if  this  be  possible,  the  object  is  completely 
attained,  for  there  is  no  other  difficulty.  The  fact  of  an 
increase  of  rent  is  easily  ascertained.  There  is  nothing 
j  needed  but  the  trouble  and  expense  of  registering  the 
facts.  It  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  survey  of  the 
I  whole  country,  ascertaining  and  recording  the  conditions 
of  every  tenancy,  and  to  renew  this  operation  periodi¬ 
cally,  say  every  ten  or  twenty  years.  This  is  not  so 
difficult  as  the  cadastral  operations  of  some  continental 
countries,  or  the  revenue  surveys  of  British  India,  for 
these  undertake  to  determine,  by  special  inquiry,  what 
rent  each  piece  of  land  is  capable  of  yielding.  In  the 
proposed  survey  it  would  suffice  to  record  what  it  does 
yield ;  allowing  the  landlord,  if  he  can,  to  prove  that  it 
is  under-rented,  in  which  case  he  ought  not  to  suffer  for 
his  past  moderation. 

It  should  be  understood,  also,  that  no  intention  is 
entertained  of  paring  down  the  increment  of  rent  to 
the  utmost  farthing.  We  assert  in  principle,  the  right 
of  taking  it  all :  in  practice  we  have  no  desire  to  insist 
upon  the  extreme  right,  at  any  risk  of  going  beyond  it.- 
No  doubt,  the  option  allowed  to  the  landlord  of  giving 
up  the  land  at  its  existing  value,  w’ould  secure  him 
against  pecuniary  wrong;  but  wo  should  be  sorry  to 
trade  upon  his  reluctance  to  give  up  an  ancestral  posses¬ 
sion,  or  one  endeared  to  him  by  association.  We  would 
leave,  therefore,  an  ample  margin  by  way  of  insurance 
against  mistakes  in  the  institution.  We  would  not  in¬ 
sist  upon  taking  the  last  penny  of  the  unearned  increase. 
But  wo  maintain  that  within  that  limit  taxation  on  the 
land,  in  addition  to  the  landlord’s  share  of  all  otlier 
taxes,  may  justly  be,  and  ought  to  be,  imposed.  We 
contend  that  a  tax  on  land,  not  preceding  but  following 
the  future  increase  of  its  value,  and  increasing  with  that 
increase,  is  a  legitimate  financial  resource ;  and  that  it 
is  for  the  individual  landlord,  by  making  an  authentic 
record  of  what  he  does  for  the  land,  to  preserve  evidenc  3 
that  its  increase  of  rent  is  the  consequence  and  right  ul 
reward  of  his  own  intelligent  improvements. 
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This  is  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  article  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  ;  and 
the  reasons  which  have  now  been  given  are  its  justi¬ 
fication.  The  more  it  is  considered  the  more  general, 
■we  believe,  will  be  the  adhesion  to  it  of  those  whose 
I’egard  for  property  is  not  a  superstition  but  an  intel- 
Jigent  conviction,  and  who  do  not  consider  landlords  as 
entitled  to  pecuniary  privilege  but  only  to  equal  justice. 

J.  S.  Mill. 


those  zealots  who  have  so  degraded  their  moral  sense 
by  the  fetishism  of  the  priests  as  to  profess  a  doctrine 
which  cannot  be  described  in  plain  English  without 
exciting  more  disgust  and  contempt  than  the  most 
grovelling  superstitions  of  Jamaican  Obimen.  We  do  not 

stop  to  trifle  with  distinctions  between  transubstaiiliation 

and  consubstantiation,  for,  if  a  High  Churchman  knows 
what  he  is  speaking  about,  he  generally  says  that  lie 
goes  the  whole  way  with  Romo.  We  are  certain  that 
so  able,  so  learned,  so  genial,  so  estimable,  so  cre¬ 
dulous,  and  so  vituperative  a  bigot  as  Dr  Littledale 
claims  for  his  caste  supreme  power  over  the  wafer. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  just  as  diflBcult  to  believe  in  consub- 
stantiation  as  in  transubstantiation,  and  the  feat  involved 
in  the  one  is  just  as  difficult  to  perform  as  the  feat  in¬ 
volved  in  the  other.  So  we  gladly  credit  the  gentlemen 
'  who  masquerade  in  wide-awake  hats  that  are  made 
to  look  like  broad-brimmed  beavers  of  the  continental 
priests,  and  in  Inverness  capes  that  are  made  to  look 
like  soutanes,  with  a  belief  that  they  have  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  manufacturing  the  substance  of  Deity 
from  the  substance  of  a  bit  of  dough.  The  whole  host 
of  Israel  could  do  nothing  like  that,  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  all  the  claims  of  magic  so  magnificently  impu¬ 
dent.  And  a  still  further  store  of  divine  power  lies  in 
the  sacerdotal  caste  which  is  represented  by  the  480 
petitioners.  They  are  “  gorged  ”  with  the  attributes  of 
omnipotence,  just  as  Mr  Gladstone  has  said  that  the 
city  of  London  is  gorged  with  charity.  They  are  the 
**  spiritual  ”  lightning  conductors  by  means  of  which 
Heaven  sends  its  forgiveness  and  grace  to  erring  men. 
They  can  give  absolution  to  the  penitent  sinner  by  a 
word.  They  can  bless  with  a  potency  which  is  denied 
to  the  most  saintly  of  unconsecrated  men.  A  young 
sprig  of  a  curate,  with  the  brain  of  a  chicken, 
and  such  capacities  for  personal  nobility  as  we  should 
find  in  a  tenth-rate  grocer,  can  call  down  the  favour 
of  Heaven  with  a  certainty  and  a  magnificence  of  scope  ° 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  futile  benedictions 
of  men  like  Spinoza,  Fichte,  Mill,  and  other  here- 
siarchs  who,  failing  to  find  rest  in  Apostolical  Succes¬ 
sion,  were  of  course  scoundrels  and  atheists,  for  whom  is 
reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  The  480 
priests  and  their  fellow-brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are 
blessing  machines,  and  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
civilisation  of  England  as  the  rotary  calabash  by  which 
the  devotees  of  Thibet  try  to  coax  their  gods  into  good 
humour  bears  to  the  ritualistic  fetishism  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  country.  They  are  also  so  far  like  the  magicians  of 
old  times,  that  they  have  their  magical  oils  and  incanta¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  go  to  worship  God  without  a  valise 
stufied  full  of  “  properties.”  They  must  have  brasses, 
red  candlesticks,  copes,  chasubles,  and,  as  Mr  Carlyle 
says,  other  spiritual  stock  and  tackle.”  Fishers  of 
men,  in  a  sense  which  was  not  understood  in  J udea,  they 
catch  credulous  souls  with  the  net  of  altar  rails,  stained 
windows,  surplices,  incense,  variegated  robes,  verbal 
benedictions,  magical  oils,  incantations,  w  itch  rites,  omni¬ 
potent  wafers,  and  historical  falsehoods  that  would  dis¬ 
grace  an  attorney  who  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls  for 
manufacturing  title-deeds.  We  may  seem,  no  doubt,  to 
bo  describing  a  hash  of  such  paganism  as  we  might  find 
in  ancient  Egypt,  ancient  Greece,  ancient  Rome,  and 
ancient  Germany.  And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  not  describing  Christianity.  We  are 
not  holding  a  pure  and  noble  creed  answerable  for  the 
grovelling  fetishism  of  the  devotees  who  usurp  its  name. 
We  are  revealing  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which  a 
part  of  the  countrymen  of  Latimer  and  Runyan  have 
sunk  at  the  bidding  of  magical  rites  and  lies. 

The  moral  tendency  of  High  Church  paganism  can 
best  be  seen  in  the  columns  of  those  High  Chore 
newspapers  which  are  free  from  the  control  that  p^* 
dence  still  imposes  on  the  High  Church  pulpit.  VVe 
fear  that  those  prints  are  not  read  by  educated  m0®» 
for  they  do  not  possess  the  distinctions  of  intellec 
and  culture.  They  altogether  lack  those  literary 


THE  CONFESSIONAL  AND  THE  HIGH  CHURCH. 

The  debate  on  the  Confessional,  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night,  throws  a  strange 
light  on  the  state  of  the  Church.  Lord  Oranmore  and 
Rrowne  pointed  out  what  was  meant  by  the  petition 
which  a  largo  number  of  High  Church  clergymen 
recently  presented  to  Convocation.  Signed  by  480 
clerical  gentlemen  who  would  feel  insulted  if  we  did 
not  style  them  priests,  it  called  on  the  bishops  to  pro¬ 
vide  sacerdotal  appliances  for  the  habitual  practice  -of 
cacramental  confession ;  to  give  the  Eucharist  its  due 
j)lace  of  tremendous  sanctity  among  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church ;  to  bring  back  the  sacramentarian  charms 
which  were  used  before  the  Reformation  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick ;  to  conse¬ 
crate  the  oils  which  should  be  used  for  anointing  the 
recipient  of  the  divine  honours  that  are  given  by  con¬ 
firmation  and  extreme  unction  ;  to  administer  the  Holy 
Communion  at  burials  and  other  commemorations  of  the 
dead ;  and,  finally,  to  authorise  a  proper  preface  for  the 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  demand  is  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  that,  if  Archbishop  Manning  himself  had 
been  the  petitioner,  he  could  have  asked  for  little  more. 
The  bishops  refused,  of  course,  to  hand  over  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  Pope;  but  some  of  them  spoke  with 
auspicious  leniency  of  the  part  which  touched  the  Con¬ 
fessional.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore.  Lord  Oranmore 
nsked  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  how  they 
intended  to  treat  clergymen  who,  like  the  480  “  priests,” 
were  drawing  the  pay  of  a  Protestant  Church,  and  yet 
striving  to  efface  every  vestige  of  the  line  which  sepa- 
i*ates  tiie  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  virtually  replied  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  anything  at  all. 

We  shall  see  how  peculiar  is  the  conduct  of  the  bishops 
if  we  glance  at  the  several  Church  parties  which  have  a 
hand  in  this  matter.  The  demands  of  the  High 
Anglicans  are  clear  and  unequivocal.  They  cast  aside 
the  name  of  Protestant  with  a  loud-tongued  contempt, 
which  is  made  all  the  more  impressive  by  the  fact  that 
they  draw  the  revenues  of  a  Protestant  establishment. 
They  apply  to  Luther  such  terms  of  execration  as 
moderate  men  would  reserve  for  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  for  cut-throats,  and  for  the  writers  in  High  Church 
newspapers.  And  they  display  amazing  'vigour  of 
belief.  They  believe  that  apostolically  ordained  bishops 
have  power,  by  touching  a  young  man  with  the  tips  of 
their  fingers,  to  endow  him  with  a  faculty  of  working 
every  day  of  the  year  such  miracles  as  reduce  to  insigni¬ 
ficance  the  feats  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Elijah.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  young  man  be  so  ignorant  or  so 
fitupid  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  earn  his  living  as 
a  clerk  in  the  city.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be  such  a 
scoundrel  that  he  would  be  kicked  out  of  decent  society, 
or  even  out  of  an  average  mess-room.  English  bishops 
will  not,  of  course,  knowingly  impose  hands  on  a  man 
who  is  thus  ignorant,  stupid,  and  bad,  although,  if  we 
may  use  a  term  which  penny-a-liners  apply  to  the  deed  of 
suicide,  the  ”  msh  act  ”  was  done  thousands  of  times  in 
“  the  ages  of  faith ;  ”  but  if,  either  by  mischance  or  desiem, 
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notes  which  make  the  pious  blasphemy  and  profuse 
exect  ation  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot  a  subject  of  admiring 
study  to  those  whom  it  stigmatises  as  thieves,  black- 
rriiards,  swindlers,  Protestants,  Liberals,  and  friends  of 
M.  Thiers.  But  the  High  Church  newspapers  of  London 
liave  equally  strong  claims  to  distinction.  They  lie  with 
an  unblushing  vigour  and  breadth  of  view  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  detail,  which  form  an  interesting  study  to  the 
student  of  sacramentarian  pathology.  They  bear  false 
Avitness  against  their  neighbour  with  the  cool  effrontery 
of  professional  informers.  They  scatter  calumnies  as 
freely  as  an  advertising  tradesman  scatters  puffs.  They 
sentence  good  men  to  be  burnt  in  Hell  as  lightly  as  a 
police  magistrate  orders  a  man  who  has  been  drunk  and 
disorderly  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings  and  costs.  A 
paragraph  on  the  death  of  Mr  Mill  was  such  a  master¬ 
piece  in  its  way  that  it  has,  we  believe,  taken  a 
place  in  Liberal  museums  of  sacerdotal  curiosities. 
Those  who  had  not  a  sense  of  humour  might  per¬ 
haps  have  thought  that  it  must  have  been  wriken 
by  some  consecrated  ruffian  who  had  made  him¬ 
self  drunk  in  the  sacristy,  and  who  was  displaying 
his  orthodoxy  by  hiccuping  out  damnation  over  an 
illuminated  copy  of  the  Atbanasian  creed.  But  we 
sincerely  believe  that  the  man  was  quite  sober,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  had  only  been  made  drunk  with  the  alcohol 
of  the  fetishism  which  he  calls  his  religion.  Hence  we 
do  not  blame,  but  rather  commend  him,  and  we  hope 
that  he  will  do  it  again.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
anathemas  of  such  a  sacerdotal  blackguard.  He  was 
quite  right  to  warn  all  inductive  philosophers  that  they 
will  be  burnt  in  Hell ;  for  that  is  the  highest  compliment 
which  such  a  surpliced  helot  could  pay  to  the  priesthood 
of  reasoned  truth.  It  is  of  signal  importance  that 
the  High  Church  newspapers  should  display  a  greater 
disregard  for  truth,  and  an  indefinitely  more  conspicuous 
mastery  over  the  art  of  calumny,  than  those  “  infidel  *’ 
journals  which  minister  to  the  cravings  of  the  vulgar 
for  criticisms  on  the  clergy.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  Mr  Brad  laugh’s  Reformer  should  be  a  model  of 
Christian  charity  and  truthfulness  in  comparison  with 
the  High  Church  prints  which  are  written  by  priests  for 
priests.  The  480  priests  also  do  quite  right  to  petition 
for  episcopal  authority  to  display  their  magical  powers, 
since  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  make  no  use  of  such 
capacities  for  cheating  the  devil  as  it  would  be  to  leave 
untouched  the  capacities  of  gunpowder  in  a  time  of  war. 
They  do  quite  right  to  summon  the  English  people  to 
commit  the  record  of  its  sins  to  the  keeping  of  a  surpliced 
order  of  magicians,  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts  of 
counsel,  and  armed  with  such  cabalistic  words  and  witch 
rites  and  incantations  that  they  can  make  the  soul  of 
the  grimiest  sinner  as  white  as  a  paper-maker  can  make 
a  bit  of  coloured  rag  by  steaming  it  with  chemicals. 
They  do  quite  right  to  advertise  their  grand  sacerdotal 
steaming  apparatus.  But  Protestants,  Liberals,  and 
Christians  do  not  want  to  be  steamed  by  machinery. 
They  prefer  to  do  their  steaming  for  themselves.  They 
as  fervently  object  to  the  erection  of  confessional  mills 
as  to  the  institution  of  thieves’  kitchens.  Indeed,  the 
thieves’  kitchens  would  be  the  less  mischievous  manu¬ 
factories  of  the  two ;  for  they  could  be  put  down  by  the 
summary  fiat  of  mob  law,  whereas  the  confessional  so 
weds  piety  with  humbug  as  to  keep  up  a  breed  of  the 
Tices  that  prey  on  manliness,  truthfulness,  and  purity 
of  soul. 

The  Low  Church  party  is  naturally  indignant  that 
the  Protestantism  of  England  should  thus  be  frittered 
ftway,  and  hence  the  rather  wild  burst  of  wrath  which 
was  recently  heard  at  Exeter  Hall.  Now,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  Liberals  to  dissent  from  the  theological 
narrowness  of  the  Low  Church,  and  yet  to  offer  a  hearty 
ribute  of  admiration  to  the  noble  practical  work  which 
^  has  done  for  England.  The  practical  fruit  of  the 
ft’gh  Church  movement  has  been  peaked  gables,  brasses, 
incense,  and  stoles  ;  a  mysticism  which  kills  manliness 
0  soul;  an  asceticism  which  sets  up  an  ideal  of  life 
lat  is  firet  sickly  and  then  depraved  ;  and  a  habit  of 
destroys  the  sense  of  truth.  The  practical 
has  been  sacerdotal  vanity,  intolerance,  and  his¬ 


torical  falsehood.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical 
effect  of  the  Evangelical  movement  was  that  Church¬ 
men  and  Dissenters  forgot  their  enmities  in  the  presence 
of  a  common  good,  that  the  conscience  of  the  English 
people  was  quickened  into  new  delicacy  and  vigour  of 
life,  that  John  Howard  went  to  the  wretched  of  every 
land  as  the  messenger-  of  mercy,  that  slavery  was 
abolished  in  all  the  dominions  of  England,  that  the 
slave-trade  was  destroyed,  and  that  there  came  to  the 
rich  a  new  idea  of  their  duty  to  the  poor.  Of  course,  the 
I  Evangelicals  only  helped  to  do  the  work,  and  they  had 
many  allies ;  but  none  the  less  do  they  merit  a  heartfelt 
tribute  of  admiration  even  from  those  who  do  not  share 
their  theological  opinions.  The  Evangelicals  know  that 
the  victory  of  the  High  Church  party  would  break  the 
backbone  of  English  manliness,  and  reduce  English 
women  to  a  state  of  drivelling  sainthood  which  w  ould 
be  the  worst  servitude  of  all. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York  are,  however,  men  of  the  world  as  well  as  prelates. 
Although  both  have  a  faith  that  would  remove  moun¬ 
tains,  the  zeal  of  the  one  is  tempered  by  twelve  thousand 
a  year  and  that  of  the  other  by  ten.  They  know  that 
the  sacerdotal  spirit  has  gained  such  a  mastery  over  the 
clergy,  that  they  could  not  declare  war  against  the  480 
priests  without  breaking  up  the  Church.  And  broken  up 
the  Church  will  be  at  no  distant  day.  The  agitation 
about  the  Confessional  heralds  the  catastrophe.  When 
the  day  of  disruption  shall  come,  the  High  Church  will 
drift  to  Rome,  the  Low  Church  to  the  simplicity  of 
Dissent,  and  the  Broad  Church  to  the  Lord  knows 
whither ! 


cy 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  Liberals  at  Nottingham  have,  following  the  fashion 
so  much  in  vogue  lately  among  the  Conservatives, 
inaugurated  a  new  Liberal  club  by  a  banquet.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  invited,  but  could 
not  attend,  and  the  Cabinet  was  represented  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington.  The  Marquis  chose  for  the 
text  of  his  speech  a  subject  upon  which  Ministers,  we 
dare  say,  are  anxious, — what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Marquis 
was  warm,  if  not  jubilant,  in  his  defence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  but  very  wisely  turned  round  on  the  Conservative 
party,  and  asked  what  was  their  policy.  It  so  happens 
that  Mr  Disraeli,  after  giving  several  oracular  statements, 
which  somehow  made  no  impression,  very  candidly 
stated,  when  called  on  to  form  a  Government,  that  he 
had  no  expectation  of  a  policy  until  he  had  access  to  the 
pigeon-holes  in  Downing-street.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  Conservatives  is  that  they  do  not  need  a  policy ;  it 
is  enough  for  them  to  do  nothing,  and  simply  guide  the 
machinery  of  administration.  A  Liberal  Government 
might  live  in  the  same  way  for  a  time,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  possess  a  fatal 
facility  in  getting  into  difficulties,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  departmental  work  of  the  Government  is  so 
high  as  to  dispense  with  all  other  qualifications. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  did  not  mention  more 
than  three  subjects  upon  which  the  Liberal  party  had  a 
policy — Local  Taxation,  Education,  and  the  Re-organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Army.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  wo 
may  admit  that  the  Liberal  Government  will  do  more  to 
satisfy  the  country  than  the  Conservative  chiefs  could, 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Liberals  would  be  stronger 
in  opposition  to  resist  the  pressure  of  sinister  interests 
and  territorial  despotism.  Education  is  an  unhappy 
subject  for  Ministers,  as  it  immediately  threatens  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  party.  As  for  Army  Re-organisation,  the 
Conservatives,  now  that  purchase  is  abolished,  might 
feel  themselves  competent  to  deal  with  it  as  effectually 
as  the  Lil>erals.  If  the  Government  has  no  more  bril¬ 
liant  programme,  it  certainly  will  not  excite  much  enthu¬ 
siasm.  But  we  recognise  the  truth  of  the  Marquis  of 
Harrington’s  observation,  that  it  is  not  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  the  Government  has  to  fear;  it  is  ratber 
themselves  that  they  may  well  be  afraid  of.  With  an 
Education  policy  that  alienates  the  Nonconformists,  and 
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having  no  coantervailing  source  of  strength,  the  Cabinet  j 
can  derive  little  comfort  from  the  political  outlook.  But  j 
there  remains  a  serious  question,  not  for  the  Cabinet 
merelv,  but  for  the  party,  whether  or  no  there  is  to 
be  a  Conservative  interregnum. 

Everything  shows  that  the  next  great  question  upon 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  gather  a  triumphant  majority 
will  bo  the  Land.  With  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
population,  the  importance  of  getting  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  food  out  of  the  land  becomes  more 
manifest.  Lord  Derby  has  himself  acknowledged  that 
twice  as  much  might  1^  got  from  the  land  if  the  owners 
of  the  soil  would  simply  permit  the  farmers  to  cultivate 
it.  Our  land  system  was  constructed  for  a  political 
object.  It  was  not  intended,  and  is  not  adapted,  for 
economical  production.  The  great  change  that  must 
come  about  is  the  substitution  of  a  commercial  for  a 
feudal  management.  This  cannot  be  done  suddenly. 
The  interests,  sentimental  and  pecuniary,  that  are 
clustered  round  the  tenure  of  land  will  not  easily  be 
moved ;  but  they  must  give  way  before  advancing  en¬ 
lightenment.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present 
to  our  readers  to-day  a  luminous  statement  from  the 
great  writer  and  thinker  who  has  so  recently  been  lost 
to  us,  and  whose  loss  is  most  severely  felt  when  we 
peruse  the  writings  he  has  left,  showing  all  the  maturity 
and  perfection  of  his  powers.  The  work  of  the  Liberal 
party  will,  we  suspect,  for  some  time,  be  in  teaching  and 
developing  the  principles  he  has  left  behind  ;  and  when 
that  work  is  done — we  hope  at  no  distant  day — there 
will  be  the  material  for  a  more  powerful  Liberal  majority 
than  has  yet  been  seen  in  Parliament.  W.  A.  H. 


SAFETY  OF  THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

The  Judicature  Bill  was  in  peril  this  week,  but  it  is 
now  safe.  Mr  Gladstone  somewhat  reluctantly  aban¬ 
doned  the  ambitious  idea  of  making  the  Bill  final  and 
complete  by  transferring  the  Scotch  and  Irish  as  well 
as  English  appeals  to  the  High  Court.  Probably  he  acted 
rightly.  There  was  no  calculating  what  the  Peers  might 
do  at  the  bidding  of  Lord  Cairns.  The  elaborate  and  fan¬ 
tastical  speech  delivered  by  Mr  Disraeli  on  the  subject  of 
privilege  told  the  Government  that  Lord  Cairns’s  objec¬ 
tions  would  probably  be  adopted  and  reiterated  by  his 
party.  It  was  seen  to  be  quite  possible  that  the  Bill 
would  be  rejected  by  an  assembly  which  naturally 
enough  deems  the  maintenance  of  its  privileges  of  more 
importance  than  the  improvement  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Ministry  pre¬ 
ferred  to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Peers  and  to  save 
thereby  the  session  from  being  wasted.  In  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  nine  out  of  ten  prudent  men  would  have  acted 
as  Mr  Gladstone  did.  No  doubt  it  was  a  preposterous, 
foolish  claim  which  the  Peers  made — a  claim  historically 
false,  and  politically  impossible ;  but  oftentimes  one 
must  step  aside  and  let  a  wilful  man  have  his  way. 

Here,  however,  our  concessions  should  end.  The  fact 
that  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  Lord  Cairns,  under 
cover  of  the  names  of  Blackstone  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
have  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  their  tac¬ 
tics,  and  to  deface  an  important  Bill,  is  a  reason  why 
these  claims  should  meet  with  a  strenuous  protest.  Let 
us  take  care  lest  the  events  of  this  week  be  cited  as  an 
evil  precedent.  There  is  a  danger  that  a  peaceable  dis¬ 
position  should  be  construed  into  assent  or  cowardice. 
Of  course  we  owe  the  revival  of  claims  so  preposterous 
to  the  tameness  and  silence  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  heard  the  similar  pretensions  of  Lord  Lynd¬ 
hurst  in  I8o0  ;  and  unless  both  Parliament  and  the  press 
give  the  Peers  unequivocally  to  understand  that  they 
cannot  bo  granted,  we  may  see  the  courtesy  and  caution 
of  this  week  distorted  into  acquiescence.  There  can 
bo  little  doubt  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
sound  foundation  for  the  statement  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  not  introduce  any  measure  affecting  the 
other  House.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  what  the  Lex 
Varliamenti  embraces  or  excludes.  It  is  not  written  any¬ 
where.  The  works  of  Hale,  Macqueen,  and  St  Leonards 


do  not  pretend  to  codify  it.  It  floats  about  in  the  air  or 
dwells  in  gremio  judicis.  It  is  the  slow  growth  of  con¬ 
flicts  and  decisions,  of  legal  disputes,  such  as  Stock- 
dale  V.  Hansard,  and  of  bickerings  between  the  two 
Houses  to  be  read  of  in  Hallam.  But  there 
has  not  been  cited — and  we  doubt  whether  there 
can  be  cited — any  instance  in  which  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Lord  Cairns  was  acquiesced  in  or  authorita¬ 
tively  stated.  The  passage  which  he  cited  from  Blackstone 
does  not  bear  all  the  strain  which  was  put  upon  it,  and, 
read  with  the  context,  it  falls  far  short  of  asserting  Lord 
Cairns’s  doctrine.  To  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  statements, 
no  one  acquainted  with  his  parliamentary  career  will 
attach  much  weight.  He  was  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  of  political  opponents.  When  his  political 
passions  were  roused,  he  had  no  hesitation  about  his 
choice  of  weapons.  Foul  or  fair,  all  blows  were  the 
same  to  him  provided  they  were  effectual.  He  was 
often  a  mere  political  condotiiere ;  and  to  produce  as 
water  from  the  well  of  constitutional  law,  pure  and  un¬ 
defiled,  whatever  he  may  have  said  in  his  wish  to  damage 
the  Government  of  the  day,  is  to  be  in  great  straits  for 
arguments,  and  to  reveal  the  infirmity  of  one’s  case.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  Copley  would  have  been  the  first  to 
deride  any  one  who  took  all  his  special  pleading  and 
hastily  extemporised  argument  for  truth.  He  was  no 
student  of  constitutional  law.  It  would  have  grieved 
him  to  be  thought  so.  He  read  little,  and  studied 
thoroughly  nothing  in  later  life.  Probably  a  hurried 
dip  into  Blackstone  furnished  him  with  all  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  his  constitutional 


theory.  Of  course  it  will  occur  to  every  person 
not  a*  peer,  that  if  Lord  Cairns’s  doctrine  were  cor¬ 
rect  much  legislation  which  has  been  accomplished 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  Bankruptcy  Law 
of  18G1,  the  Irish  Church  Act,  and  the  Temporali¬ 
ties  Act  are  a  few  of  many  instances  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  claimed,  with  success,  the  right  to 
legislate  respecting  the  status  of  peers.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  the  question  is  purely  archaeological,  and  scarcely 
worth  discussing.  If  supported  by  precedents,  the 
claim  could  not  be  enforced — and  nobody  knows  that 
better  than  Lord  Cairns — we  prefer  to  reflect  on  the 
wantonness  of  a  class  who  would  sacrifice  a  great  and 
valuable  measure  in  their  jealous  eagerness  to  retain  a 
personal  privilege. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  advocated  the 


formation  of  one  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  no  doubt  sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  created.  But  we  are  content  to  wait ; 
and  we  do  so  the  more  readily  because  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  far  from  impatient.  They  like  the  present 
tribunal.  Their  afiection  towards  the  House  of  Lords 
may  be  a  superstition,  but  it  is  strong.  They  are  blind 
to  most  of  its  faults.  More  than  once  they  have  depr^ 
cated  changes  in  its  constitution.  When  it  was  pr^osed 
in  1856  to  introduce  a  Scotch  judge  into  the 
of  Lords,  Lord  Murray,  Lord  'Corehouse,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  of  the  day,  and  several  other  judges, 
strongly  opposed  the  step.  They  preferred  that  their 
decisions  should  bo  reviewed  by  men  who  were  entire 
strangers  to  Scotch  law.  It  was  their  belief  ^at  the 
sound  sense  and  impartial  ignorance  of  the  Englis 
law  lords  often  set  right  the  technically  correct,  bu 
substantially  erroneous,  judgments  of  the 
House.  There  are,  moreover,  interests  which  might 
injured  by  any  change.  Once  begin  to  reform  ® 
appellate  system  of  Scotland,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
where  one  may  stop.  The  Inner  House  may  go  ® 

way  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  It  is  true  that  o 

Faculty  of  Advocates  have  voted  in  favour  of  a  change* 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  w'riters  to  the  Sign®*  , 
agents  who  gave  evidence  last  year  before  the  Lor  s 
Committee  were  strenuously  opposed  to  any  change  >  * 

on  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  feeling  in  Scotian^  is 
not  very  eager  for  reforms,  and  that  few  will  compmn^  i 
they  are  delayed  for  a  year.  „.ij 

The  alterations  made  in  the  substance  of  t^  ‘ 
during  the  week  are  few  and  of  small  importanc  • 
Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  and  Mr  Henry  James  on  o 
Liberal  side,  and  Mr  Gregory  and  Mr  Lopes  on  Iho 
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Conservative  side,  endeavoured  to  introdnce  some  ren  who  mast  starve  unless  they  are  fed  by  the  State, 
amendments,  but  they  lailed  in  almost  every  instance,  he  probably  cares  little  how  they  are  educated,  and  the 
When  victorious  in  argument  over  the  Attorney-General  State  has  a  fair  right  to  see  that  they  are  trained 
or  the  Solicitor-General,  they  were  infallibly  crushed  in  those  matters ; that  it  considers  essential,  leaving  it  to 
hr  the  “brute  votes  ”  summoned  from  the  lobby  to  him — or  to  the  religions  denomination  he  favours — to 
determine  technical  questions  which  they  did  not  care  supply  anything  more  he  chooses.  If,  therefore,  the 
or  profess  to  understand.  The  spectacle  was  not  in  children  are  sent  to  school  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
some  aspects  very  pleasant.  It  is  somewhat  degrading  and  the  teaching  is  confined  to  subject  outside  theology, 
to  think  that  divisionf^  mean  so  little,  or  that  English  I  the  parent  not  only  cannot  reasonably  complain,  but  has 
M  P.’s  are  as  tractable  as  Russian  moujaks.  But  we  !  much  to  be  very  grateful  for.  Indeed,  if  the  case  of  out- 
cannot  help  being  consoled  when  we  reflect  on  the  |  door  paupers  is  dealt  with,  we  do  not  know  why  any 
good  omens  which  it  holds  out  of  success  with  respect  j  other  cases  of  payment  of  fees  should  bo  allowed.  We 
to  the  passing  of  a  code.  The  experience  of  the  week,  |  can  understand  the  State  ’  recognising  that  a  man  is 
which  has  demonstrated  the  docility  of  the  Govern-  too  poor  to  support  his  family ;  but,  if  it  once  steps 
ment  supporters,  has  also  demonstrated  the  fallacious-  from  this  and  admits  gradations  in  pauperism,  where  i » 
ness  of  the  prevalent  assertion  that  the  House  of  it  to  stop?  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  help 
Commons  is  too  much  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  given  by  the  School  Boards  is  in  most  cases  an  indirect 
details  of  legal  measures  to  allow  of  tho  passage  of  a  payment  to  the  gin  shops.  It  is  monstrous  to  suppose 
code.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  probable  fault  that  a  working  man  who  is  able,  by  hypothesis,  to 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  of  an  opposite  supply  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  to  his  child,  is  not 
character.  They  would  pay  it  no  attention,  instead  of  able  to  pay,  not  for  the  schooling  of  his  child,  but  the 
too  much.  penny  or  twopence  a  week  which  remains  after  the 

State,  the  parish,  and  generous  individuals  am  )ng 

-  his  neighbours  have  paid  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

expense. 

MR.  FORSTER’S  AMENDED  BILL.  We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  everything  that  Mr 

Fawcett  said  in  his  veiy  bold  speech  ;  but  he  certainly 
Though  its  Parliamentary  spokesmen  are  not  inclined  did  well  in  stating  plainly  the  real  question  at  issue,  and 
to  admit  it,  the  Birmingham  Education  League  has  divesting  it  of  some  of  its  mischievous  surroundings, 
gained  a  substantial  victory  over  the  Government,  and  There  is,  as  he  says,  too  much  danger  of  our  “losing  the 
though  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Bill  was  great  question  of  the  general  education  of  the  people  in 
carried  on  Thursday  night  by  a  majority  of  343  to  72,  a  sectarian  squabble.”  It  is,  before  all  things  else,  of 
he  can  only  be  congratulated  upon  having  escaped  in  a  importance  that  the  people  should  be  educated,  and  it  is 
rather  less  undignified  way  than  usual  from  another  of  better  that  some  of  them,  if  their  general  education  is 
the  muddles  into  which  he  and  his  comrades  have  such  fairly  seen  to,  should  be  instructed  upon  points  of  reli- 
an  unlucky  trick  of  falling.  Five  weeks  ago  he  intro-  gion  aiid  theology,  of  which  many  disapprove,  than  that 
daced  his  Bill  as  an  ostensible  concession  to  the  Bir-  their  whole  training  should  be  neglected.  It  may 
mingham  party,  but  really  as  another  favour  to  the  or-  b©  quite  true  that  some  members  of  the  Birmingham 
thodox,  whose  interests  and  whose  special  tactics  he  so  League  care  more  for  their  small  hobbies  than 


MR.  FORSTER’S  AMENDED  BILL. 


thoroughly  understands  and  sympathises  with.  The 
Bubiequent  delay  led  its  opponents  to  hope  that  this, 
like  so  many  other  of  the  mischievous  “  innocents  ”  that 
the  Government  has  given  birth  to  this  year  was  to  bo 
slaughtered;  and  there  seems  yet  to  be  but  small  chance 
of  its  being  allowed  to  live.  But  Mr.  Forster  means  to 


for  the  progress  of  education,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  action  from  injuring  the 
movement.  But  the  League,  as  a  whole,  is  fighting  a 
great  battle ;  and  that  battle  ought  not  be  given  up, 
because  immediate  success  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Tho 
Times  shows  more  than  ordinaiy  unfairness  when  it 


try,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  it  alive  ;  and  with  this  object  he  speaks,  as  it  did  yesterday,  of  the  Birmingham  Leaguers 
has  lopped  off*  its  chief  and  most  obnoxious  limb.  The  ^  “berothed  with  the  frenzy  of  sectarian  passion”; 
Bill,  indeed,  as  it  is  to  be  reshaped  before  going  into  if  will  he  very  nnfortnnate  if  Mr  Fawcett’s  speech 
committee,  will  probably  be  harmless,  and  some  of  tends  to  encourage  that  view  of  them.  Yet  it  is  most 
its  provisions  will  be  positively  useful.  It  will,  at  desirable  that  the  grand  object  should  be  kept  well  in 
best,  he  a  contemptible  little  exploit  in  the  legislation  view ;  and  that,  while  aiming  at  the  remote  object  of 
of  compromise,  but  it  is  quite  worth  passing,  if  only  it  having  a  complete  system  of  national  education,  entirely 
is  not  to  bo  made  an  excuse  for  further  delaying  those  Iv©®  from  religious  restraints,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
important  educational  reforms  of  which  the  country  is  in  of  the  nearer  one  which  requires  that  all  the  present 
need.  generation  of  children  shall  have  as  good  an  education 

The  main  point  in  the  original  Bill  was  the  trans-  j  a©  ©an  possibly  be  given  to  them.  Mr  Forster’s  newly 
ference  from  the  School  Boards  to  the  Boards  of  Guar-  j  amended  Education  Act  Amendment  Bill  contributes  in 
dians  of  the  payments  of  school  fees  of  all  children  !  a  small  way  towards  that  good  result,  and  is  so  far  com- 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  mendable  that  it  brings  within  reach  of  tho  law 
This  proposal  has  been  so  widely  condemned,  and  by  a  good  many  pauper  children  whom  the  folly  of 
such  widely  parted  sections  of  politicians  and  economists,  guardians,  using  the  option  given  to  thernTby  Denison’s 
that  Mr  Forster  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  it,  and  I  Act  has  debarred  from  all  education.  It  also  introduces 
in  doing  so,  if  he  has  further  contracted  the  limits  of  a  j  some  minor  reforms  that  are  likely  to  work  well,  and 
measure  that  from  the  first  was  small  enough,  he  has  these  reasons  we  hope  it  may  be  pushed  through 
greatly  improved  it.  Certain  minor  and  technical  pro-  Paliament  before  the  session  is  over, 
visions,  which  are  to  be  commended,  remain  ;  and  for  That  very  uncertain  result,  however,  even  if  achieved, 
the  rest  the  chief  feature  in  the  Bill  is  the  extension  that  will  be  only  a  small  favour.  Mr  Forster  still  owes  a 
it  gives  to  the  principle  of  Denison’s  Act.  If  it  becomes  !  very  large  debt  to  the  Radical  party,  and  upon  his 
law,  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  are  no  longer  to  be  merely  honesty  in  attempting  to  pay  it,  to  a  great  extent,  though 
at  liberty  to  make  the  education  of  pauper  children  not  alone,  depends  the  future  of  the  Ministry  of  which 
a  condition  of  their  relief ;  they  are  to  insist  upon  it.  tie  is  one  of  the  weakest  supports.  His  concession  of 
Compulsory  education  is  thus  to  be  enforced  upon  the  Thursday  shows  that  he  feels  the  power  of  the  Bir- 
only  class  with  which  at  present  enforcement  is  easy,  mingham  Reformers,  and  that  new  proof  of  their 
if  the  measure  is  carried  out  at  all  eflBciently,  it  strength  is  not  likely  to  lessen  their  use  of  it.  The 
must  certainly  be  beneficial.  The  religious  difficulty.  Radicals  can  compel  ^Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Whigs  to 
la  greater  than  even  such  an  advanced  politician  adopt  part  at  any  rate  of  their  programme,  or  can  oust 
©s  Mr  Fawcett  seems  inclined  to  admit,  is  least  worth  them  from  office  at  the  next  general  eh  etion,  if  not 
considering  in  the  case  of  pauper  children.  If  a  parent  before.  It  is  for  the  Government  to  consider  whether 
^ves  so  little  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  |  it  will  move  with  the  popular  stream  or  be  founder^  on 
orality  as  to  join  in  crowding  the  country  with  child-  i  the  Conservative  rocks. 
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farm  is  defined  to  be  one  in  which  the  rent  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  exceeds  that  of  the  uncultivated  portion  and 
also  within  a  limit  of  fifty  yards  of  arable  land.  *  This 
would  effectually  protect  the  farmers,  without  involvini? 
the  utter  extirpation  of  game.  The  reason  why  such 
an  arrangement  might  be  preferred  to  total  abolition  is 
that  the  grouse  moors  in  Scotland  are  a  valuable  propertv 
and  they  do  not  usually  interfere  with  agriculture* 
Sheep  and  grouse  live  comfortably  together  on  the  same 
land ;  and  without  protection  from  law,  grouse,  beino- 
very  easy  to  take,  would  speedily  disappear.  ° 

The  Bill  gives  the  farmers  the  right  to  protect  them- 
but  if  it  stopped  there  it  would  be  of  little  use. 

'straining  or  for- 
This  provision  was 
necessary. 


LEGISLATION  ON  GAME. 

The  Report  of  the  Game  Law  Committee  was  followed 
by  an  announcement  from  Mr  Ward  Hunt  that  he  would 
introduce  next  session  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Game  Laws. 
Ikir  Peter  Taylor,  at  the  same  time,  intimated  that  he 
would  also  re-introduce  his  Total  Abolition  Bill.  Both 
these  men  are  representative  ;  Mr  Ward  Hunt — of  the 
good-natured  squirearchy,  anxious  to  preserve,  more  for 
the  honour  than  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  the  old  ideas 
about  sport;  Mr  Peter  Taylor — 
towns,  who  are  animated  only  by 
of  the  present  laws.  ^ 


■of  the  Liberals  of  the 
a  sense  of  the  injustice 
of  the  present  laws.  The  farmers,  however,  who  are  the 
chief  immediate  sufferers  from  the  Game  Laws,  have 
seldom  had  a  spokesman  in  the  House  who  could  effec¬ 
tually  represent  their  views.  The  return  of  Mr  Barclay 
for  Forfarshire  has  in  some  measure  accomplished  this 
object,  and  the  Bill  for  which  he  is  sponsor,  and  which 
was  read  in  the  House  on  Wednesday  for  a  first  time, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  contribution  of  the  farmers  to 
the  settlement  of  this  burning  question. 

Mr  Barclay  begins  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
existing  legislation,  and  his  Bill  has,  therefore,  the 
merit  of  substituting  a  few  clear  sections  for  an  en¬ 
tangled  mass  of  legislation  of  which  even  its  authors 
are  ashamed.  Whether,  next  session,  his  Bill  or  Mr 
Ward  Hunt’s  be  accepted,  would  be  at  present  too  soon 
to  speculate ;  but,  assuming  that  Mr  Ward  Hunt  follows 
his  own  recommendations  as  chairman  of  the  Game 
Committee,  the  difference  between  the  farmers’  and 
the  landlords’  Bill  comes  out  very  clearly.  Substan¬ 
tially  Mr  Ward  Hunt  proposes  to  leave  the  law  as  it  is  ; 
we  do  not  mean  in  technical  details,  and  purely  admin- 
istrative  machinery,  which  he  would  doubtless  greatly 
improve,  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  a  relief  to  the 
tenant  farmers,  there  will  be  no  change.  The  present 
arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  simple, 
although  it  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  that  the 
farmer  shall  suffer  as  many  head  of  game  to  feed  on  his 
crops  as  the  landlord  pleases.  If  the  landlord  is  con¬ 
siderate  and  conscientious,  he  will  give  instructions  to 
his  gamekeepers  to  prevent  the  game  abnormally  increas¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  he  is  not,  or  when  he  has  let  the  shoot¬ 
ings,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  consumption 
of  the  farmer’s  crops  by  game.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  farmer  may  stipulate  for  compensation  for  loss 
from  excess  of  game,  or  may  calculate  in  offering  a  rent 
what  abatement  should  be  allowed  for  probable  loss  from 
game  ;  but  the  evidence  of  nearly  every  tenant  farmer, 
and  of  every  person  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  is 
that  the  iaea  of  compensation,  although  theoretically 
just,  is  practically  unworkable.  In  order  to  make  the 
farmer  safe,  an  elaborate  system  of  calculation,  surpass¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  an  actuary  of  an  insurance  office, 
would  have  to  be  instituted ;  and  even  then  the 
power  of  the  landlord  to  allow  the  game  to  increase 
would  unsettle  the  most  prudent  anticipations.  For 
these  reasons,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  no  system 
of  compensation  will  satisfy  the  farmers,  and  that 
accordingly  the  present  law  contains  the  iudestTuctible 
seeds  of  chronic  discontent  between  tenant  and  landlord. 

Mr  Barclay’s  Bill,  which  for  good  reasons,  as  will 
appear,  is  confined  to  Scotland,  goes  upon  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  principle.  It  holds  that  a  farmer  ought  not  to  have 
bis  crops  exposed  to  dangers  beyond  what  is  unavoidable ; 
that  if  nature  leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
man  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  resisting 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals;  that,  in  short,  the  only  just 
principle  is  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  should  have  an 
inalienable  power  to  kill  all  noxious  animals  destruc¬ 
tive  of  his  crops.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  the  man 
whoso  property  supports  wild  animals  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  how  far  they  should  bo  permitted  to 
prey  upon  him.  There  is  really  no  alternative  between 
this  and  the  total  extirpation  of  game,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible  ;  because  the  farmers  will  not  suffv^r,  and  in  this 
they  will  have  the  support  of  the  public,  that  their  crops 
shoyild  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  wild  animals. 
Apparently  for  this  reason  Mr  Barclay  confines  the 
operation  of  his  Bill  to  arable  farms,  and  an  amble 


selves 

It  also  renders  void  every  agreemenWei 
bidding  the  exercise  of  the  right, 
intended  in  Mr  Loch’s  Bill,  and  it  seems  necessary. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  interferes  with  free  contract 
as  it  does  not  give  the  tenant  the  privilege  of  surrender¬ 
ing  himself  and  putting  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his 
landlord.  We  do  not  think  the  country  gentlemen  can 
complain.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  wicked  invention 
of  their  own  “  come  homo  to  roost,”  for  we  believe  that 
they  are  genuine  and  disinterested  supporters  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  The  country  pai'ty  made  no  scruple  of 
interfering  between  manufacturers  and  their  workpeople, 
and  actually  made  it  an  offence  to  conduct  their  business 
beyond  certain  hours.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
direct  benefits  of  such  legislation  have  been  great,  while 
no  evils  of  serious  importance  have  been  clearly  traced 
to  it.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  principle  of 
that  legislation  must  be  applied  to  the  relations  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  and  country  gentlemen  must  not  grumble 
when  the  manufacturers,  enlightened  by  the  legislation 
of  the  Tory  party,  go  into  the  lobby  against  them.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  farmers,  who  are  always 
men  of  some  capital,  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
same  protection  as  factory  workers.  That  would  be 
quite  true  if  the  result  depended  merely  on  the  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  two  classes  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the 
sole,  or  even  the  material,  influence  at  work.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  factory  operatives  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  competition  between  masters  compelled  the 
maximum  of  labour,  and  that  consequently  the  burden 
fell  on  the  weakest  party.  If  the  masters  could  have 
agreed  to  limit  the  competition  between  themselves  as 
to  hours,  the  Factory  Acts  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
As  it  was,  the  excessive  numbers  of  the  working  classes 
enabled  the  masters  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  The 
same  is  true  of  farmers.  The  monopoly  of  land  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  few  persons,  and  the  excessive  numbers  of 
farmers,  as  of  so  many  other  classes  in  this  country, 
combine  to  enable  the  landlord  to  impose  whatever 
terms  he  pleases,  whether  just  or  unjust.  Now,  as  it  is 
against  good  conscience  to  allow  money-lenders  to 
demand  a  prodigious  rate  of  interest,  and  such  contracts 
are  reduced  to  reason  in  a  court  of  equity,  so  it  is  un¬ 
conscionable  that  a  landlord  should  stipulate  with  his 
tenant  for  the  right  to  send  as  many  wild  animals  as  he 
pleases  to  devour  the  crops. 

Whether  farmers  should  be  allowed  to  surrender  their 
“  equity,”  is  a  question  upon  which  some  light  is  thrown 
by  the  game  laws.  In  England,  the  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr  Barclay's  Bill  is  already  the  law  of  the 
land.  Unless  the  tenant  divests  himself  of  it  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  landlord,  he  has  a  right  to  destroy  the 
game,  as  well  as  other  wild  animals  not  usually  included 
in  the  category  of  game.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  refuses  to  the  tenant  all  rights  in  game 
unless  they  are  expressly  reserved  to  him  in  his  lease. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  systems  of  law,  side  by  side, 
governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  same  conditions,  in 
one  of  which  the  law  gives  the  game  to  the  tenant,  and 
in  the  other  does  not : — surely  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  value  of  a  right  not  inalienably 
secured  to  the  tenant  !  Is  there,  then,  any  practical 
difference  between  the  two  countries  ?  Are  the  English 
farmers  happy  and  contented  with  the  privilege 
them  by  the  law,  and  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived 
except  by  their  own  hand  ?  And  does  the  Scotch  farmer, 
envying  his  English  confrere,  implore  the  House  of 
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Commons  to  extend  to  him  the  same  blessed  privilege  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
two  countries ;  the  English  farmers  are  as  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  as  the  Scotch,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  first  thing  nearly  every  English  farmer  must  do,  on 
entering  into  a ,  treaty  for  an  occupation,  is  to  give  up 
what  the  law  has  bestowed  upon  him.  This  can  only 
arise  from  one  of  two  things  :  either  it  is  his  interest 
to  give  up  the  right  to  the  game,  or  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  protect  his  interest.  The  first  alternative  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question,  because  the  very  men  who 
have  surrendered  their  right  are  the  loudest  in  their  com¬ 
plaints  of  being  deprived  of  it,  and  there  remains  the 
obvious  alternative  that  the  landlord  is  too  strong  for 
the  tenant.  That  strength  the  law  can  take  away. 
Lord  Elcho,  indeed,  says  that  it  cannot ;  and  that  the 
landlord  may  indirectly  extort  what  ho  cannot  openly 
demand.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  landlords,  or 
any  considerable  number  of  them,  are  determined  to 
evade  the  law — a  supposition  that  need  not  be  rashly 
assumed — the  farmer  who  has  a  lease  can  protect  himself. 
In  this  respect,  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill  has  a  special  fitness, 
because  it  is  confined  to  Scotland,  where  long  leases  are 
all  but  universal.  Whether  it  would  be  equally  effective 
in  England  is  another  question.  It  may  be  that  in 
England  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  where  the  tenants  hold  by  the  year  would  be 
Mr  Peter  Taylor’s  total  abolition. 

The  difference  between  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill  and  Mr  Ward 
Hunt’s  proposals,  wide  enough  in  regard  to  the  farmers, 
is  still  more  conspicuous  with  reference  to  the  public. 
To  introduce  a  new  trespass  law  applying  to  every  sorb 
of  foot-passenger,  even  when  not  in  search  of  game,  is 
simply  intolerable.  At  the  same  time,  farmers  have  a 
right  to  be  protected  from  marauders.  Not  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  recognised  this  more 
strongly  than  Mr  Joseph  Arch,  the  only  witness  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  agricultural  labourer.  He 
admitted,  as  it  appears  to  us,  far  too  much,  and  would 
have  given  farmers  the  power  of  summarily  ejecting  not 
merely  poachers,  but  ordinary  travellers  who  were  quite 
innocent  of  intentions  towards  game.  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill 
gives  a  small  penalty  for  the  first  or  second  offence  of 
trespassing,  but  only  under  two  conditions :  that  the 
trespasser  shall  be  in  search  of  wild  animals,  and 
that  it  be  with  guns  or  other  instruments  for  their 
destruction.  This  creates  no  additional  burden 
on  the  public,  and  substitutes  for  the  cumulative 
penalties  and  criminal  procedure  of  the  Game  Acts  a 
simple,  but  probably  quite  efficacious.  Trespass  Act.  The 
one  thing  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill  does  not  do,  and  which 
Mr  Peter  Taylor’s  Bill  would  do,  is  that  it  does  not  give 
the  right  of  game  to  the  world  at  large.  It  confines  the 
right  to  the  tenant  and  the  owner  of  the  soil.  One  may 
doubt  whether,  even  if  Mr  Peter  Taylor’s  Bill  were 
carried,  all  game  would  be  exterminated,  although  it 
seems  certain  grouse  would ;  and  the  question  is  one  for 
the  landlords  to  consider,  whether  they  will  grant  their 
tenants  full  power  to  protect  their  crops,  leaving  only  as 
much  game  as  a  good  sportsman  might  be  satisfied  with — 
or  at  least  as  much  as  would  do  no  appreciable  damage — 
or  whether  they  will  submit  to  the  public,  or  rather  the 
poacher,  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  farmer.  We  do 
n^ot  believe  that  the  landlords  can  escape  the  alternative, 
they  will  have  to  agree,  sooner  or  later,  with  Mr  Bar- 
^y  or  Mr  Taylor,  with  the  farmers  or  with  the  public. 
We  hope  the  recess  will  bring  them  wisdom,  and  save 
them  from  the  impotent  measure  sketched  out  in  the 
Ijame-law  Report.  W.  A.  H. 


A  LADY-KILLER  IN  TROUBLE. 

d  Reuben  Allender  Bersen,  who  was  con- 

emned  to  five  years*  penal  servitude  last  Central  Crimi- 
li^  •  ^  melancholy  evidence  of  the  dangers  that 

8aid*f  ^  ^  lady-killer.  This  worthy  person  is 

hifl  ^  Austrian  birth,  and  what  may  have  been 
fiis  own  country  history  unfortunately  does 
lutorm  us,  but  when  he  appears  in  this  country  he  is 


already  in  the  full  glory  of  conquest.  In  the  year  18G'J 
he  was  assistant-master  at  a  college  at  Finchley,  and 
apparently  would  have  succeeded  in  marrying  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  daughter,  if  his  antecedents  had  not  been  found 
out.  From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  fair  sox,  and  his  papers  disclose  hisj 
numerous  successes.  One  merit  is  conspicuous  through¬ 
out.  He  showed  a  perfect  impartiality,  and  a  disposition 
superior  to  prejudices  of  caste ;  whether  it  were  the 
mistress  or  the  maid,  Mr  Bersen  was  equally  ready  and 
equally  triumphant.  In  a  very  short  time  ho  could  boast 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  conquests,  and  had  at  tho 
same  moment  not  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty  young 
women  enjoying  the  hope  of  becoming  his  bride.  That 
was  the  singular  thing  about  him ;  ho  was  always  pro¬ 
posing.  Life  seems  to  have  had  no  charms  for  him 
except  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  matrimony.  This^ 
amiable  weakness  led,  as  we  shall  see,  to  his  ruin.  Had  ho 
avoided  that  single  snare,  he  would  have  been  to-day  a  freo 
man,  with  a  free  course  for  as  many  conquests  as  his  vanity 
could  desire.  His  path,  however,  was  not  altogether 
strewn  with  roses,  and  it  is  probable  that  tho  summons 
for  bastardy  found  among  his  papers  had  something  to  do» 
with  his  removal  from  Oxford  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  In 
Armagh  we  find  him,  at  length,  before  the  altar,  and  tho 
happy  bride  who  had  won  the  affections  of  this  fasci¬ 
nating  foreigner  was  the  daughter  of  a  Justice  of  tho 
Peace.  Bersen  has  evidently  some  notions  of  fitness, 
and  thought  so  respectable  an  institution  as  matrimony 
called  for  social  position  on  the  part  of  tho  lady.  Having 
accomplished  the  marriage,  Bersen,  like  tho  Great 
Alexander,  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  and  as> 
tho  existence  of  a  wife  stood  somewhat  in  his  way,  ho 
visited  on  her  head  a  little  of  tho  chastisement  that  ono 
deserves  who  stands  between  a  great  man  and  tho 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  After  a  few  weeks*^ 
patient  endurance  of  his  first  wife,  Bersen  suddenly 
went  off,  and  began  advertising  in  tho  Irish  Times  for 
another  wife.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  tho 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  with  women,  for  at  last,  in 
February  of  this  yeai*,  he  went  once  more  to  the  altar, 
this  time  again  with  a  lady  of  respectability,  and  now 
suffers  penal  servitude  for  his  indiscretion. 

Perhaps  wo  are  wrong  in  speaking  of  Bersen  as  a 
lady-killer,  but  that  seems  tho  fair  inference  to  draw 
from  his,  uniform  success  with  women  of  all  classes  and 
conditions.  Certainly,  the  only  letter  of  his  that  has 
been  published  shows  ono  great  qualification, — unlimited 
professions  of  attachment,  mingled  with  a  good  deni 
more  than  a  soujpQon  of  piety.  Commissioner  Kerr 
called  it  jargon,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  bo  wise  after  tho 
event ;  wo  are  not  so  sure  that,  if  tho  learned  Commis¬ 
sioner  had  been  a  tender  young  lady,  he  would  havo 
thought  so  meanly  of  the  epistolary  production  that  won 
the  hand  of  his  second  wife.  Wo  incline,  therefore,  to 
the  belief  that  Nature  endowed  Bersen  with  an  unnsuat 
capacity  for  drawing  women  into  matrimony,  and  it  is. 
in  the  exercise  of  this  capacity  that  he  has  been  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  become  a  felon.  It  seems  that  his  enter¬ 
prises  were  conducted  in  no  sordid  spirit ;  he  apparently 
made  no  money  out  of  his  engagements,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  actuated  by  a  blind  and  insatiable  appetite  for 
marriage,  or  rather  for  the  conquests,  of  which  marriage 
was  only  the  symbol.  If  Nature  had  made  him  a, 
fascinating  young  man,  it  was  almost  a  contempt  of  tho 
constitution  of  the  world  to  keep  his  talent  idle.  To 
give  him  his  due,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  act  the  part 
of  a  slothful  servant ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  freely  exercised 
his  powers  of  fascination  on  as  many  charming  victims  aa 
possible.  If  the  girls  were  so  anxious  about  him,  why 
should  he  be  hardhearted,  and  meet  their  tender  advances 
with  a  cold  rebuff?  Bersen  was  of  too  soft  material  for 
that,  and  accordingly  he  did  his  best  to  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  woman  he  met.  It  was  his  misfortuno 
that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  them  all ;  the  new-comers 
necessarily  to  some  extent  dispossessed  the  old,  for  oven 
the  capacious  heart  of  Bersen  was  not  big  enough  to 
contain  tho  whole  sex.  Indeed,  had  not  the  policeman 
interrupted  his  career,  we  will  not  say  that  Bersen  was 
not  to  be  envied.  It  was  so  easy  for  him  to  bo  happy- 
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Every  day  opened  possibilities  of  triumph,  every  day  ho 
might  make  an  impression  in  a  new  quarter  ;  girls  are 
plentiful,  the  game  is  abundant,  and  everything  went  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  sportsman.  How  was  it  that 
so  promising  a  career  ended  in  disaster  ? 

The  fate  of  Bersen  curiously  illustrates  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  line  that  divides  immorality  from  crime.  Had 
Bersen  avoided  a  second  marriage,  he  might  have  gone 
on  to  the  end  of  his  life  conquering.  The  law  cannot 
enter  into  -such  a  dubious,  shadowy  sort  of  crime  as 
obtaining  the  heart  of  a  woman  on  false  pretences,  it 
can  only  deal  with  the  actual  institution  of  marriage. 
From  the  standpoint  of  morals,  the  addition  of  a  second 
marriage  hardly  added  to  a  well-filled  cup  of  guilt,  but 
it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  criminal 
law.  The  reason  of  this  lies  nob  in  the  moral  turpitude 
of  the  conduct  in  question,  but  in  the  limits  necessarily 
imposed  upon  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  This 
is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  law  relating  to  fraud.  If 
one  obtains  a  single  penny  by  making  a  fklse  statement 
regarding  an  existing  fact,  it  amounts  to  the  crime  of 
obtaining  money  on  false  pretences.  But  when  Bersen’ 
obtained  the  hand  of  his  Irish  wife  by  the  grossest  lies, 
he  committed  nothing  that  was  in  law  an  offence, 
although,  morally  speaking,  his  crime  was  of  a  deeper 
dye  than  if  he  had  defrauded  the  lady  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  law  goes  as 
far  as  it  might  with  safety.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  danger  of  introducing  uncertainty  in  marriage. 
If  a  marriage  was  liable  to  be  upset,  and  the  husband  or 
wife,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  be  punished  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  marriage  by  a  false  statement  regarding 
an  existing  fact,  very  delicate  questions  would  be  raised. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  hard  after  one  has  been 
entrapped  into  marriage  by  lies,  and  these  are  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  there  should  be  no  escape  to  the  victim,  and  no 
punishment  for  the  wrong-doer,  especially  when  the 
fraud  is  on  the  part  of  the  man  to  rob  a  woman  of  her 
property.  At  all  events,  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  the  crime  of  obtaining  a  husband  or  wife 
by  false  pretences.  In  one  case,  however,  the  law  can 
and  does  interfere.  Inasmuch  as  by  the  English  law  no 
person  can  legally  contract  a*  marriage  during  the 
existence  of  a  previous  marriage,  every  one  "who  enters 
on  marriage,  by  implication,  warrants  that  there  is  no 
such  impediment,  and,  indeed,  in  the  ordinary  service 
warrants  it  by  express  words.  If  the  warranty  is  false, 
if  there  is  a  previous  marriage,  then  the  criminal  law, 
having  a  definite  statement  of  facts  to  proceed  upon, 
can  be  invoked.  Bigamy  thus  appears  as  a  crime,  and 
obtaining  a  husband  or  wife  on  the  false  pretence  that 
there  is  no  impediment  to  it  in  any  existing  marriage. 
It  is  true  the  English  law  of  bigamy  goes  beyond  that, 
and  makes  the  performance  of  a  second  marriage  a 
crime  when  there  is  no  false  pretence,  but  in  this 
case  the  judges  are  accustomed  to  show  their  sense 
of  the  law  by  giving  a  nominal  punishment. 

If  the  law  is  unable  to  deal  generally  with  the  crime  of 
obtaining  a  woman’s  hand  on  false  pretences,  much  more 
is  it  incapable  of  protecting  her  heart  from  the  lies  of  the 
gay  deceiver.  A  person  like  Bersen,  if  he  will  only 
avoid  what  Artemus  Ward  calls  marrying  overmuch, 
may  prosecute  his  conquest  without  any  fear  of  the  law! 
As  he  had  no  money,  he  could  laugh  at  mere  breach  of 
promise.  His  poverty  made  him  perfectly  safe.  Besides, 
his  conduct  was  not  of  a  kind  that  should  be  dealt  with 
by  pecuniary  damages.  If  he  did  anything  at  all,  it  was 
a  crime  ;  for  the  deliberate  and  uncalled-for  infliction  of 
pain  on  another  is  the  essence  of  criminality.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  damages  given  for  breach  of  promise 
represent  no  wrong  doing  in  the  defendant,  but  the  mere 
sympathetic  irritation  of  ajury  composed  paterfamilias 
at  the  breaking  off  of  a  match.  But  occasionally,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bersen,  we  come  across  an  individual  for 
whom  breach  of  promise  is  the  chief  amusement  of  his 
life,  and,  unfortunately,  the  law  is  unable  to  give  him  his 
due.  How  so  successful  a  practitioner  as  Bersen  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  second  time  into  matri¬ 
mony,  and  ruin  all  his  plans  of  life,  would  be  unin¬ 
telligible,  but  for  the  known  dispo.sitiou  of  criminals  to 


make  blunders.  He  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  trying 
his  skill  in  melting  the  chaplain  and  softening  the  prison 
warders ;  a  much  more  harmless  kind  of  fan  than  that  to 
which  he  has  so  much  addicted  himself.  W.  A.  H. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  in  last  week,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  called  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  fortifications  at  Alderney.  He 
advocated  that  the  works  should  be  kept  up ;  his  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  being  that  they  had  cost  a  million  and  a 
half.  Viscount  Halifax  announced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  resolved  on  maintaining  the  works,  but  only 
after  having  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  destroying 
them  would  be  “  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature.”  If 
the  matter  were  not  a  very  serious  one,  this  outcome  of 
the  fortification  mania  would  be  not  a  little  ludicrous. 
The  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  morning 
sitting  was  enlivened  by  Mr  Mitchell  Henry  taking 
advantage  of  the  power  which  each  individual  member 
of  Parliament  has  of  calling  attention  to  the  presence  of 
“  strangers  ”  in  the  House.  Mr  Henry’s  grievance  was 
that  the  report  of  the  speeches  of  Irish  members,  and 
especially  his  own,  were  unduly  curtailed.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  reply  to  Mr  Bouverie,  said  that  he  supposed 
Mr  O’Keefe’s  case  would  be  reconsidered  by  the  Irish 
Education  Board  in  the  light  of  the  new  rules.  Some 
progress  was  then  made  with  the  Judicature  Bill,  but  no 
amendment  of  importance  w'as  made.  The  whole  of  the 
evening  sitting  was  taken  up  with  a  very  barren  military 
debate. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  had  a  very  in¬ 
structive  debate  on  the  Confessional  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Nothing  could  very  well  be  more  contemptible 
than  the  appeal  ad  misericordiam  of  the  Archbishops. 
They  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  gave 
evidence  that  the  waters  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
being  Romanised  at  their  source.  Four  out  of  six 
Professors  of  Theology  at  Oxford  had  signed  a  petition 
of  a  far  more  outrageous  character  than  that  which  had 
attracted  attention.  But  "what  do  they  propose  to  do  ? 
Simply  nothing.  “  The  task  was  too  great,”  said  his 
Grace  of  York,  who  receives  10,000Z.  a-year,  “for  them 
to  undertake.”  “  I  am  anxious  to  remind  those  who 
complain  of  existing  practices,”  said  his  Grace  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  gets  15,000Z.  a-year,  “that  there  is  an 
institution  in  our  Church  which  gives  the  laity  very 
considerable  pow’er.  Are  there  not  in  every  parish  two 
laymen  appointed  to  Church  offices — one  named  by  the 
clergyman  and  the  other  elected  by  the  laity  ?  What 

could  be  fairer?  We  cannot  expect  the  Bishops  to  do 

everything.  Do  they  not  live  in  palaces  and  draw 
princely  salaries  ?  Do  they  not  thereby  do  their  best 
to  ensure  that  w’e  shall  be  secure  from  the  temptation  o 
riches,  and  ta’ice  to  themseves  all  the  risk  of  being  shot 
out  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Of  course  the 
“  task  is  too  great  for  them”;  but,  we  may  ask,  when 
the  Archbishops  cry  Bumbledom  to  the  rescue,  is  no 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England  very  far  gone 
indeed?  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Judicature 
Bill  occupied  nearly  the  whole  sitting.  The  debate  ^as 
remarkable  for  still  further  vacillation  by  the  Ministry 
on  the  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  Peers,  anda  veiy 
telling  speech  by  Mr  Disraeli,  in  which  he  pointed  ou 
the  inconsistency  between  Mr  Gladstone’s  argumen 
and  his  conclusions.  ifiv 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  new 
Bill  a  second  time.  In  the  House  of  Commons  r 
Gladstone  announced  that  the  Ministry  had 
the  notion  of  recommitting  the  Judicature  Bill|  t  us 
virtually  ceding  the  claim  of  privilege  by  Lord 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  morning  sifct|®S 
was  taken  up  by  a  discussion  whether  Mr  Stanste 
new  amendments  to  the  Rating  Bill  would  ? 

its  recommittal  or  not.  Finally,  the  Speaker  deci 
that  one  of  the  proposed  new  clauses  involved  the  re¬ 
committal  of  the  Bill.  This  was  done,  and  some  ® 
progress  made.  The  evening  sitting  was  taken  up  J 
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two  motions  :  one  of  Mr  Charley,  expressing  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Government  in 
the  Windward  Islands ;  and  another  by  Mr  Thomas 
Hno’hes,  praying  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  for 
inquiry  into  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Both  motions  were  negatived. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  the 
Labourer’s  Cottages  Bill  by  78  to  74.  Mr  Collins  then 
moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  application 
of  the  Cumulative  Vote  to  Municipal  Elections.  The 
Bill  was  talked  out  by  its  friends.  The  following  extract 
from  the  speech  of  Mr  Locke  on  the  occasion  is  too  good 
to  be  passed  over.  “  Modern  inventions  in  politics,  at 
all  events  in  regard  to  elections,  did  not  answer.  The 
old  system  carried  on  in  the  City  of  London  from  time 
immemorial,  under  which  the  Aldermen  as  well  as  the 
Common  Councillors  were  elected  by  the  different  wards, 
had  answered.  It  was  a  system  which  could  be  clearly 
understood  arid  by  which  the  representation  of  the  people 
could  be  secured ;  but,  by  their  new-fangled  principles, 
Heaven  only  knew  who  would  be  represented,  or  what 
would  be  the  result.  The  cumulative  vote  would  only 
introduce  perplexity  and  confusion.  It  could  not  be  right. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  why  it  could  not  be  right,  and 
equally  impossible  for  anybody  to  prove  that  it  was  right. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  understand  the  arguments 
urged  in  its  favour, ’and  he  was  sure  that  those  who  urged 
them  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  was.”  If  the  Liberal 
party  contained  many  members  of  equal  intellectual 
calibre  with  the  enlightened  member  for  Southwark,  Mr 
Mill’s  description  of  the  Tories  as  “  the  stupidest  party  ” 
would  be  very  unjust. 

On  Friday  Mr  Forster  moved  the  second  reading"* of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  Amendment  Bill.  In  ; 
doing  so  he  withdrew,  after  justifying  them,  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bill  which  were  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  25th  Clause  of  the  Act ;  this  corirse  rendering 
the  Bill  simply  innocuous  according  to  the  views  of  its 
opponents,  though  not  worthy  of  support.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  by  313  to  72.  Upon  the  House  afterwards  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Juries  Bill,  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  met  it  with  persistent  motions  to  report  progress. 
Mr  Beresford  Hope  lectured  Mr  Gladstone  for  opposing 
the  motion,  especially  after  the  Conservatives  had  sat 
there  for  hours  to  support  the  Government  against  their 
own  party.  Eventually  progress  was  reported;  and 
the  Penalties  (Ireland)  Bill  and  the  Railway  Regulation 
Bill  were  read  a  second  time. 


It  will  bo  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  if  the  dispute  in 
the  building  trade  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  extremities 
without  any  appeal  to  arbitration.  The  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  is  so  trivial  that  it  does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  adjustment.  The  masters  are  willing  to 
grant  the  increase  of  wages,  but  they  require  the  men 
to  continue  working  till  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  instead 
of  till  noon.  The  men’s  objection  to  this  extension  of 
their  hours  is  based  upon  the  cry  that  the  masters  are 
trj’ing  to  increase  the.  hours  of  labour.  Unless  there 
is  a  special  dislike  to  an  encroachment  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  this  cry 
appears  to  be  more  sentimental  than  practical ;  for  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  it  is  alleged  that  they  have  fixed 
upon  one  o’clock  not  to  gain  another  hour’s  work  in 
the  week,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  coin  to  pay  the  wages  at  an  earlier  hour. 
Meanwhile  the  Times  takes  a  survey  of  the  threatened 
.f^rough  its  middle-class  spectacles,  and  says : 
The  inconvenience  inflicted  on  the  public  will  be  ex- 
^riie.  At  this  time  of  year  professional  men  contem¬ 
plate  leaving  their  houses  while  necessary  and  perhaps 
oug-deferred  alterations  are  made.”  At  such  a  time 
^hen  a  respectable  middle-class  wants  its  “  long-deferred 
®^'ations  ”  executed,  the  menials  who  were  to  execute 
<i  to  strike.  Upon  which  the  Times  remarks  : 

t  IS  a  melancholy  spectacle.” 

The  Departmental  errors  under  the  influence  of  which, 

divi  than  from  the  ruder  shocks  of  adverse 

sions,  the  present  Government  is  crumbling  away. 


have  this  week  been  brought  into  striking  prominence 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr  Lowe  before  the  Zanzibar  Con¬ 
tract  Committee,  and  by  the  report  of  the  Committee 
that  was  appointed  some  weeks  ago  to  investigate  those 
irregularities  in  Mr  Scudamore’s  financing  of  the  tele¬ 
graphs,  to  which  Mr  Fawcett  first  directed  public 
attention.  In  the  Zanzibar  affair  it  was  inevitable,  as 
we  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  find  himself  on  one  horn  of  a 
dilemma,  whether  the  contracts  proved  eventually  to 
have  been  separable  or  inseparable.  It  turns  out  that 
Mr  Lowe  has  placed  himself  in  the  worst  of  the  two 
positions.  The  contracts  were  intended  to  be  jointly 
accepted  or  jointly  refused.  Hence  if,  at  the  wish  of 
the  Cape  colonists,  one  was  rejected,  the  rejection  of 
the  other  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  why  did  not 
this  appear  at  first  ?  And  why  was  the  attempt  made 
to  force  a  bad  bargain  down  the  throat  of  the  colonists 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  bargain  for  ourselves  ?  We 
owe  our  countrymen  at  the  Cape  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  kicking  against  such  treatment.  But  Mr  Lowe, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
chairman,  succeeded  in  damaging  his  case  yet  more  com¬ 
pletely.  Being  asked  bis  opinion  with  regard  to  the  clause 
that  requires  these  contracts  to  be  confirmed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  replied :  If  you  cannot  trust  the  Government 
to  make  contracts  of  this  kind,  you  had  better  not  trust 
them  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  go  upon 
the  principle  of  having  Ministers  watched  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  There  may  be  two  opinions  on  this  point ;  but 
nobody,  we  suppose,  would  dream  of  entrusting  Mr  Lowe 
twice  with  an  affair  of  this  sort.  Mr  Lowe,  too,  is  un¬ 
fortunately  involved  in  the  telegraph  transactions.  He 
seems  to  have  been  partially,  if  not  fully  aware,  that  the 
moneys  being  expended  by  Mr  Scudamore  were  being 
taken  out  of  balances  he  had  no  business  to  handle. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  absolve  Mr  Scudamore  from 
blame ;  and  it  is  equally  beside  the  point  to  say  that  the 
money  thus  misapplied  was  well  spent ;  this  may  be  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  Mr  Scudamore  as  an  energetic  man, 
but  not  as  a  trustworthy  official.  But  censure  will 
hardly  be  passed  on  Mr  Scudamore  alone ;  the  Post 
Office  and  the  National  Debt  Office,  which  allowed 
balances  actually  or  prospectively  theirs  to  be  thus 
filched  away,  cannot  escape  blame ;  nor  the  poor  Audit 
Office,  which  ought  to  have  overhauled  this  little  matter 
long  ago,  but  which  seems,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  on  the 
point  of  succumbing  before  the  pressure  of  work  it  has 
now  to  bear. 


The  Report  of  the  Game  Law  Committee  has  already 
begun  to  bear  fruit.  It  threatens  to  exasperate  the 
farmers.  A  sample  of  the  welcome  that  the  defenders  of 
game  may  expect  from  the  farmers  was  afforded  in  a  very 
striking  and  disagreeable  manner  to  Mr  Cameron,  one 
of  the  active  members  of  the  committee.  At  the  Inver¬ 
ness  Sheep  and  Wool  Fair,  the  greatest  annual  gather¬ 
ing  of  farmers  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  an  explosion  of 
feeling  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  violence.  At  the  dinner  held  after  the  fair, 
presided  over  by  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  Mr  Purves,  a 
well-known  tenant-farmer,  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
Game  Law  Committee,  in  responding  to  a  toast,  spoke 
out  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  for  free  trade  in  land 
and  total  abolition  of  the  game  laws.  He  was  voci¬ 
ferously  applauded  by  the  mass  of  the  tenants,  and 
hissed  with  equal  vigour  by  the  dissentients.  A  great 
tumult  arose,  every  man  getting  to  his  feet,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  impossible  to  go  on.  At  length  Mr  Purves 
proceeded  to  finish  his  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
his  supporters  left  the  room  in  a  body,  and  the  dinner 
was  broken  up  before  the  toast  list  came  to  an  end. 
Such  a  demonstration  has  seldom  occurred,  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  is  all  the  greater  because  the  farmers  had 
determined  to  give  their  member  a  lesson.  The  room 
was  crowded,  many  being  unable  to  obtain  admission ; 
and  from  the  price  paid,  it  may  be  inferred  that  only  the 
well-to-do  farmers  were  present.  A  few  more  sue 
“  le.ssons  ”  would  mightily  advance  game  legislation  nex 
year. 
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The  romantic  and  the  practical  being  ever  at  variance, 
there  was  a  certain  fitness  in  the  idea  of  Turkish 
beauties  taking  the  air  as  Miss  Pardoe  long  ago  described, 
in  clumsy  arahaSy  got  up  in  a  style  of  barbaric  splendour. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  reverse  to  the  picture,  seeing  that 
those  vehicles  were  a  little  less  comfortable  than  a  dust¬ 
man’s  cart,  and  that  their  drivers  were  a  grasping  and 
altogether  objectionable  set,  but  worthy  readers  of  the 
‘  City  of  the  Sultan  ’  scorned  to  dwell  upon  it,  content 
to  admire  the  tout  ensemble.  Now,  however,  cabs  are 
running  in  Stamboul,  and  are,  we  learn,  particularly 
appreciated  by  the  Turkish  ladies.  The  Eastern  mind 
has  lately  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  Western  novel¬ 
ties  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child  playing  with  a  new 
toy,  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  these  ladies,  no  longer 
“  serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes,”  will  take  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  the  prosecution  of  that  warfare  with  cabmen 
in  which  ladies  in  other  European  capitals  find  so  much 
patisfaction.  The  struggle  will,  indeed,  be  unusually 
lively  in  the  present  case  if  cab-law  in  Constantinople 
resembles  our  own,  great  differences  of  opinion  being 
likely  to  arise  between  cabby  and  his  fare  owing  to 
certain  Oriental  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  Mr  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  “  Sultana,”  for  instance,  would,  we  should  imagine, 
have  to  disburse  large  sums  for  keeping  the  man  wait¬ 
ing,”  at  the  same  time  she  would  not  be  likely  to  provoke 
a  misunderstanding  by  loading  the  cab  with  luggage, 
and  insisting  on  its  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  ”  a 
few  parcels.” 

A  spoilt  child  hearing  his  parents  discussing  a  pro¬ 
posed  invitation  to  a  friend,  quietly  put  his  veto  on  the 
proceeding  by  the  remark:  “E’s  not  coming  to  this 
*  ouse.’  ”  An  equally  unpromising  attitude  seems  likely 
to  be  assumed  by  the  academical  interest  in  Germany 
towards  the  Russian  women  students  at  Zurich,  whoso 
professional  prospects  have  been  so  seriously  injured  by 
the  late  decree  of  the  Russian  Government,  which 
virtually  deprives  them  of  all  employment  in  their  own 
country  if  they  continue  their  present  course  of  study. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  views  the  probability  of  an  attempt 
being  made  by  these  ladies  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
German  universities  with  great  disfavour.  According  to 
this  journal,  the  whole  essence  of  German  university  life 
consists,  among  other  things,  in  the  fact  that  both  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  enjoy  a  common  academical  citizen¬ 
ship,  a  degree  of  association  which,  springing  as  it  does 
from  similar  training  and  similar  modes  of  life,  would 
render  the  introduction  of  women  students  unsuitable.  In 
short,  the  Gazette  disposes  of  the  question  in  the  following 
words ;  “  As  a  desire  on  the  part  of  German  women  to 
take  part  in  university  studies  has  only  found  expression 
in  a  few  isolated  cases,  it  seems  advisable  to  leave  the 
German  universities  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  and,  in 
the  first  place,  to  refer  the  Russian  women  students  to 
the  means  of  education  existing  in  their  own  country.” 


SECULAR  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — I  see  in  the  tile  of  newspapers  just  arrived  from 
England  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  a  Society  called  “The 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,”  held  in  London  in 
May  last,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  presided,  and  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Lawrence 
and  Dr  Murray  Mitchell.  * 

The  last-named  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
“  the  effects  of  secular  education  in  India  were  most  lament¬ 
able,  and  had  resulted  in  a  terrible  spread  of  immorality.” 

For  the  credit  of  the  highly-esteemed  person  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  used  these  words,  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  can 
and  will  deny  that  he  ever  used  them. 

Dr  Mitchell  has  been  for  years  a  respected  member  of  the 
Calcutta  University,  the  body  which  directs  and  controls  the 
secular  education  of  nearly  half  India.  Only  a  very  short 
time  ago  I  had  myself  the  pleasure  of  naming  him  as  one  of 
my  coadjutors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

If  it  be  true  that  Dr  Mitchell  brought  any  such  grave 
charge  against  himself  and  the  other  respectable  persons  who 
are  responsible  with  him  for  the  present  system  of  education 
in  India,  I  feel  constrained  emphatically  to  deny  its  truth. 
My  daily  intercourse  lies  with  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  Calcutta  University,  and  I 
assert  that  the  secular  education  there  given  has  not  lowered, 
but  has  raised  the  standard  of  morality  amongst  those  who 
have  been  influenced  by  it. 

No  one  can  be  more  fully  alive  than  I  am  to  the  stupendous 
revolution  in  thought  now  in  progress  in  India,  and  which 
has,  I  acknowledge,  been  mainly  set  on  foot  by  the  education 
of  natives  of  India  in  Western  ideas.  The  foundations  of 
social  life  are  shaken  ;  men  have  learnt  to  despise  the  religion 
of  their  fathers. 

The  bitter  anguish  which  often  accompanies  this  severance 
of  all  the  accustomed  ties  in  life  I  also  know  from  intimate 
personal  intercourse ;  and  that  some  in  despair,  and  freed 
from  all  restraint,  have  given  themselves  up  to  wild  de¬ 
bauchery  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  true,  though  I  should  find  it 
difiicult  to  produce  instances.  But  there  is  a  strong  and 
resolute  band  who  are  earnestly  struggling  to  save  somewhat 
from  the  wreck,  and  to  purify  the  old  religion,  so  that  it  shall 
no  longer  be  unendurable  to  cultivated  minds.  Others  are 
striving  to  lay  new  foundations.  And  it  would  be  a  cruel  and 
heartless  injustice,  before  a  London  audience,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  persons  of  influence  and  distinction,  to  stigmatise 
such  men,  whose  condition  demands  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  who  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  opinion  formed  about 
them  by  intelligent  Englishmen,  as  having  fallen  into  a 
lamentaole  and  terrible  immorality. 

I  have  no  means  of  correcting  the  report  of  Dr  Mitchell’s 
speech  by  a  reference  to  himself.  If  he  has  been  misrepre¬ 
sented,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  setting  himself  right  The 
statement  has  gone  forth  in  his  name,  and  must  be  coutra- 
dicted. 

I  will  also  take  this  opportunity,  if  you  will  allow  me,  of 
correcting  one  other  error  about  education  in  India  which 
Mr  Stephen  has  (I  have  no  doubt  unwittingly)  originated. 
Since  he  wrote  his  letters  on  “Liberty”  in  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  he  has  been  generally  understood  to  have  stated  that 
the  present  system  of  education  in  India  is  an  instance  of 
compulsory  interference  by  the  State,  against  or  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  I  am  quite  sure  Mr 
Stephen  could  never  have  intended  to  make  any  such  asser¬ 
tion.  No  one  knows  the  facts  better  than  Mr  Stephen.  A 
short  time  ago  a  notification  was  issued  by  the  Government 
of  India,  which  was  thought  to  indicate  a  change  of  policy, 
and  an  intention  to  withdraw  the  support  hitherto  given  to 
the  existing  system  of  education.  The  outcry  was  such  that 
the  Government,  of  which  Mr  Stephen  w'as  a  member,  was 
eager  to  disavow  that  any  such  intention  existed ;  and  no 
opportunity  has  since  been  lost  of  repeating  the  disavowal. 

These  contradictions  are  unnecessary  to  persons  acquainted 
with  India.  Every  such  person  knows  that  if  there  is  one 
institution  of  English  origin  which  is  really  cherished  and 
beloved  by  any  considerable  body  of  natives,  it  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  carried  on  at  our  English  schools  and  colleges.  No  one 
who  knows  anything  of  our  system  of  education,  and  of  those 
who  take  part  in  it,  could  really  believe  that  its  effects  were 
lamentable  or  its  results  immoral.  Lord  Mayo,  we  know, 
on  the  best  authority,  was  only  prevented  by  death  from 
publicly  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
neglected  it.  Lord  Northbrook  baa  repeated  in  the  ‘ 
emphatic  manner  that  the  University  of  Calcutta  acts  with 


Every  day,  almost  every  hour,  brings  tidings  of  some 
fresh  move  in  the  disastrous  game  that  is  being  played 
out  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Spanish  bond-holders 
are  shaking  in  their  shoes  lest  the  new  Minister  of 
Finance  should  be  driven  from  his  post,  and  his  scheme 
superseded  by  a  proposal  for  a  quasi-robbery  of  the  foreign 
creditors.  The  Carlists  are  making  just  enough  head¬ 
way  in  the  north  to  afford  two  or  three  telegrams  a  day. 
At  Madrid  the  Federalists  and  the  Intransigentes 
preserve  at  best  an  armed  truce.  The  energy  of  Don 
Carlos  has  been  far  from  consolidating  the  Republicans. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  absolute  certainty  with 
which  the  Republicans  of  every  grade  look  for  his 
eventual  defeat.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  Carlist 
programme  were  modified,  and  its  priestly  and  mon¬ 
archical  pretensions  softened  down  so  as  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Unitarians,  who  are  at  heart  for  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy,  Spain  might  then  expect  a  speedy 
release  from  anarchy.  The  consolidated  monarchical  party 
would  be  then  too  powerful  to  be  neglected,  and,  indeed, 
could  be  only  defeated  by  a  firm  and  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Biepublicans.  The  men  who  are  tugging  despe¬ 
rately  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  cow  would  perhaps  recover 
their  senses  if  they  saw  a  stranger  stepping  in  to  milk  it. 
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Bat  there  are  mauy  people  who  are  uot  acquainted  with 
India,  and  public  opinion  in  England  is  of  such  importance 
to  India  that  there  ought  to  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  facts ;  especially  no  misunderstandings  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  have  been  stamped  with  the  authority  of 
persons  whose  names  carry  weight.  Whatever  may  be  our 
faults,  let  no  man  believe  that  we  are  spreading  immorality  in 
India,  and  that  by  force.  I  am,  &c., 

Calcutta,  June  17th.  W,  Market. 

P.S. — I  append  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  a 
native  judge  of  eminence,  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  fore¬ 
going  :  “  My  dear  Sir, — I  agree  in  every  word  you  have  said 
in  your  letter,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  my  educated  country¬ 
men,  I  thank  you  for  your  attempt  to  defend  them  from  what 
I  cannot  but  characterise  as  a  most  unjust  and  unfounded 
attack.  If,  by  the  growing  immorality  of  the  youths  educated 
in  our  Government  schools  and  colleges  be  meant  their 
growing  disinclination  to  accept  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
theology.  Dr  Muriay  Mitchell  was  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  secular  education  in  India  has  resulted  in  ‘  a  terrible 
spread  of  immorality.^  But,  if  by  morality  be.  meant  the 
faithful  discharge  of  our  social  and  domestic  duties  without 
reference  to  any  belief  in  any  particular  system  of  dogmatic 
theology,  then  I  say,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  the  learned  doctor  was  sadly  mistaken  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  effects  of  English  education  in  this  country.  That 
one  of  those  effects  has  been  the  gradual  destruction  of  our 
faith  in  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  is  a  fact„which  cannot 
be  denied  ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  which  no  candid  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  observer  of  our  society  will  deny,  that  the  education  im¬ 
parted  in  our  Government  schools  and  colleges,  purely  secular 
as  it  is,  has  done  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  national 
morality  than  any  other  civilising  agency  imported  from 
Europe.  A  people  living  under  a  foreign  Government  must, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  many  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint,  well  or  ill-founded,  against  their  rulei*3  ;  but  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  educated  native  of  this  country  who  does 
not  feel,  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  India  owes  an 
immense  debt  of  endless  gratitude  to  the  British  Government 
for  conferring  on  her  children  that  most  inestimable  of  all 
blessings — namely,  the  blessing  of  education. 

“lara,  &c.,  “D.  Mitter,” 


SPIRITUAL  SEANCES. 

Sir, — I  feel  satisfied,  from  the  tone  of  the  letters  relative  to 
this  subject  signed  Juris  et  Medicime  Consulti  and  G.  S.  C., 
that  no  amount  of  hearsay  evidence,  however  circumstantial, 
would  carry  with  it  the  slightest  weight  in  their  estimation. 
I  venture,  nevertheless,  as  liaving,  I  think  I  may  say,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  experience  of  the  subject,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  these  lettera.  Let  me  premise  by  saying  that 
the  writers  of  the  aforesaid  letters  do  not  definitely  explain 
the  object  tliey  have  in  view  by  their  publication.  Is  it  to 


10  snow  that  public  “  media  are  s^monymous  with  swindlers 
or  conjurors  f  If  the  first  of  these  objects  be  sought  for,  viz., 
the  identification  of  all  “spiritualistic^^  phenomena  with 
invariable  trickery,  then  the  writers  can  little  know  at  whom 
they  are  directing  such  an  imputation,  wlien  they  are  aware 
of  the  repeated  evolution  of  the  said  phenomena,  through 
the  “mediumship”  and  in  the  presence  of  private  individuals 
as  unimpeachable  as  they  themselves  may  be,  and  equally 
competent  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  phenomena,  with  which 
they  have  become  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  have  been 
observed  under  circumstances  admitting  of  no  scope  whatever 
for  the  theoiy  of  trickery.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object 
of  the  writers  be  to  show  that  the  phenomena  occurring  in 
the  presence  of  public  “media”  are  imaginably  the  result  of 
trickery— which,  by-the-bye,  Juris  et  Medicinse  Consulti 
would  seem  to  assume,  but  do  not  prove — then  my  reply  is, 
why  not  have  taken  the  suspected  individuals  from  their  ow'n 
immediate  surroundings,  and  have  experimented  upon  them 
repeatedly  at  slated  intervals,  and  under  test  conditions 
of  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  trickery  ?  This  is 
What  has  been  done  over  and  over  again,  and  frequently  with 
fh  convincing  results,  by  those  who  have  had  some 
?  ^^jcct  in  view  than  the  satisfaction  of  apparently  prov- 
og  the  whole  subject  to  be  a  delusion.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
ave  experimented  in  this  manner  upon  a  public  meuium 
in  bouse,  and  the  results  have  been  absolutely 

il®  “  trickery  ”  hypothesis  ;  while  at  a  test 

MW.  A  ^  Holmes’  by  myself  and  friends,  and  under 
umstances  when  the  Holmes’  knew  full  well  that  they 
a  /.Ko  pp  mercy  at  our  hands,  the  phenomena  were  of 

^  ***  (®^cn  after  the  reflection  of  many 

thft  absolutely  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  upon 
mvcowo^  trickery.  It  is,  however,  of  course  possible  that 
j  tant  familiarity  with  equally  extraordinary  phenomena 


in  the  domesticity  of  my  own  private  circle  may  make  me  less 
disposed  to  regard  the  Holmes’  as  invariable  swindlers  than 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  your  correspondents.  The 
details  of  this  “  seance  ”  are  in  print,  and  I  may  add  that 
similar  details  of  every  private  “  seance  ”  held  in  my  house 
have  been  preserved  for  reference ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  it 
would  be  trespassing  on  your  space  to  ask  for  the  insertion  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  can  only  trust  to  their  accepbince 
on  general  principles. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  under  peculiar  conditions,  public  “  media  ”  may 
assiift  manifestations,  or,  in  professional  language,  administer 
“  placebos  ;  ”  but  those  who  know  anything  of  the  subject 
will,  I  think,  admit  the  immense  temptation  there  must  be 
to  employ  artificial  means  where,  from  repeated  over-use,  the 
natural  powers  are  not  forthcoming.  I  enclose  my  card. 

I  am,  &c.,  M.D.  Edin. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Sir, — I  cordially  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  lerne,  in  her 
admirable  letter  in  the  JSxaminer of  the  12th  inst.,  upon  “the 
hideous  case  of  cock-fighting  in  Cheshire.”  As  she  alludes  to 
Hurlingham,  I  will  mention  the  remark  with  which  a  gentle- 
faced  lady  of  title  replied  to  some  strictures  of  mine  upon 
this  refined  place  of  amusement.  “  I  approve  of  Hurling¬ 
ham,”  said  Lady  X - ,  “for  it  keeps  our  husbands  and 

brothers,  and  their  friends,  out  of  worse  mischief,  and  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in  their  pursuits.  It  gives  them 
out-door  occupation  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  lives  or 
sufferings  of  mere  pigeons  are  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against 
the  healthy  amusements  of  young  men  of  fortune,  who  must 
have  somiething  with  which  to  fill  up  their  time,  and  we  may 
be  thankful  if  it  is  nothing  worse  than  Hurlingham.”  I 
believe  this  lady  expressed  sentiments  very  generally  cherished 
by  the  upper  classes  ;  indeed,  I  have  very  frequently  found 
myself  omiged  to  meet  similar  arguments.  If  the  wealthy, 
idle,  and  se3-indulgent  young  men  of  the  day  require  distrac¬ 
tion,  why  can  they  not  seek  it  in  honest  labour,  which  can 
always  be  found  if  desired  ?  Their  surplus  means  might 
easily  be  disposed  of  in  some  of  the  dens  of  misery,  crime, 
and  wretchedness,  in  which,  as  Charles  Mackay  says, 

- the  thick  abomination 

Spreads  reeking  to  the  sky. 

We  need  more  of  the  disinterestedness  which  can  use  wealth 
without  abusing  it.  If  it  happens  to  be  ours,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  we  must  spend  it  upon  ourselves.  It 
appears  to  be  an  axiom  with  many  that  superfluous  strength 
and  gold  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  ^us  hunting  and  Hurling¬ 
ham,  and  all  sorts  of  senseless  extravagance,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  harmless  and  necessary  outlets.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  very  useful  and  instructive  outlet  might  be 
discovered  if  certain  sections  of  the  jeunease  doree  would 
conspire  to  give  the  hard-worked  operatives  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  an  occasional  week’s  holiday,  taking  the  places 
of  the  latter  in  the  interim.  They  would  by  this  means 
admirably  get  rid  of  superfluous  energy,  and  they  would,  at 
the  same  time,  learn  a  few  valuable  lessons  and  gain  some 
valuable  experiences. 

With  regard  to  the  final  remark  in  your  correspondent’s 
letter,  I  earnestly  hope  with  her  that  the  scheme  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  “  to  procure  a  legislative  prohibition  against  vivisection  ” 
may  be  carried  out.  This  subject  embraces  horrors  upon 
which  I  must  refrain  from  dwelling  ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  most  necessary  step  in  the  matter  is  to  invite  the 
opinions  of  well-known  men  of  science  as  to  the  necessity  or 
non-necessity  of  the  monstrous  practice. 

I  am,  &c.,  M.  J.  Ronnioer. 

Sir, — I  read  in  one  of  the  London  papers  a  few  days  ago 
a  short  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  “  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.”  At  that  meeting  mention 
was  made  of  the  patronage  extended  to  the  Society  by 
loyalty,  and  also  to  the  exertions  put  forward  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of*  the  royal  family  to  discourage  all  cruelty  to  animals. 

I  found  no  notice,  however,  taken  of  the  slaughtering  of 
pheasants,  pigeons,  Chillingham  bulls,  &c.  &c.  The  ofticers 
of  the  Society  had  not,  it  would  appear,  the  moral  courage  to 
administer  any  kind  of  rebuke  to  their  patrons,  for  fear,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Society  would  no  longer  be  in  fashion 
among  the  ^lite  of  the  West-end.  A  correspondent  of  your 
journal  some  time  back  declared  that,  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  he  would  move  that  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  be  struck  off  from  the  list  of  patrons.  Has  he 
fulfilled  his  pledge  ?  Surely  this  Society,  which  exists,  prq- 
fessedlv,  for  a  noble  pur|>ose,  should  be  delivered  ^“is 

detestable  spirit  of  flunkeyism,  or  should  be 
true  men.  I  am,  Ac.,  William  Clabk*. 

Cambridge,  July  13th,  1873. 
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travestied  doctrines  of  Christ  with  fire  and  sword  against 
those  who  better  understood  their  real  essence. 

But  Paul’s  disciples  were  not  to  remain  long  in  peace. 
They  considered  Rome  as  the  accursed  town,  the  focus  of 
impiety,  the  infernal  antithesis  of  their  creed,  and  they  said 
so.  This  book  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ill- 
concealed  antipathy  of  the  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Jews 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  although  it  can  be 
reasonably  surmised  that  Rome  would,  sooner  or  later, 
have  found  a  pretence  for  crushing  the  faithful.  Nero,  the 
Antichrist,  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  now  launch¬ 
ing  into  a  furious  orgie  of  blood  and  lechery ;  his  frenzy 
was  fast  attaining  the  most  prodigious  proportions  ;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  for  one  of  his  monstrous  freaks  he  would 
seek  a  scapegoat  to  excuse  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  people.  M.  Renan  is  especially  powerful  in  his 
portraiture  of  the  psychological  phenomenon :  “  The 
furious  mania  of  Nero  had  arrived  to  its  paroxysm.  It 
was  the  most  horrible  adventure  the  world  had  ever  fallen 
into.  The  absolute  necessity  of  the  times  had  given 
everything  to  one  man,  to  the  heir  of  the  great  legendary 
name  of  Caesar ;  another  regimen  was  impossible,  and 
usually  the  provinces  were  satisfied  with  that  one,  but  it 
concealed  an  immense  danger.  When  the  Caesar  lost  his 
mind,  when  all  the  arteries  of  his  poor  head,  troubled  by 
an  unheard  of  power,  burst  at  the  same  time,  nameless 
follies  ensued.  All  were  in  the  hands  of  a  monster.  No 
means  of  overthrowing  him ;  his  guard,  composed  of 
Germans  who  had  everything  to  lose  if  he  fell,  clung  to 
him  ;  the  beast  at  bay  recoiled  and  defended  itself  with  rage. 
For  Nero  it  was  something  both  frightful  and  grotesque, 
grand  and  absurd.  As  the  Caesar  was  much  learned,  his 
folly  was  chiefly  literary.  The  dreams  of  all  centuries,  of 
all  poems,  of  all  legends,  Bacchus  and  Sardanapalus,  Ninus 
and  Priam,  Troy  and  Babylon,  Homer  and  the  flimsy 
poetry  of  the  time,  tossed  about  as  a  chaos  in  the  poor 
brains  of  a  mediocre  but  very  convinced  artist,  to  whom 
hazard  had  given  the  power  to  realise  all  his  chimeras. 
....  Nero  proclaims  daily  that  art  only  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  seriously,  that  all  virtue  is  trumpery,  that  the  good 
man  is  the  one  who  is  frank  and  confesses  his  entire 
immorality,  that  the  great  man  is  the  one  who  knows  how 
to  abuse  everything,  lose  everything,  spend  everything.  A 
virtuous  man  is  for  him  a  hypocrite,  a  rebel,  a  dangerous 
individual,  and,  above  all,  a  rival ;  when  he  discovers  some 
horrible  baseness  which  sustains  his  theories,  he  is  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy.”  The  sequel  of  the  portrait  is  too 
characteristic  not  to  be  quoted  in  French  : 

Les  dangers  politiques  de  I’enflure  et  de  ce  faax  esprit 
lation,  qui  fut  d^s  I’origine  le  ver  rongeur  de  la  culture  latine,  se 
ddvoilaient.  Le  cabotin  avait  reussi  h  se  donner  droit  de  vie  et 
de  raort  sur  son  auditoire  le  dilettante  mena(;ait  les  gens  de  la 
torture  s’ils  n’admiraient  ses  vers.  Un  monomane  grise  par  la 
gloriole  litt^raire,  qui  tourne  les  belles  maximes  qu’on  lui  a  fait 
apprendre  en  plaisanteries  de  cannibale,  un  gamin  f^roce  visant 
aux  applaudissements  des  turlupins  de  carrefour,  voil4  le  maitre 
que  I’empire  subissait.  On  n’avait  pas  encore  vu  de  pareille 
extravagance.  Les  despotes  de  I’Orient,  terribles  et  graves, 
n’eurent  point  de  ces  fous  rires,  de  ces  dtibauches  d’estbdtique 
perverse.  La  folie  de  Caligula  avait  dtd  courte  ;  ce  fut  un  acc^s, 
et  puis  Caligula  dtait  surtout  un  bouffon  ;  il  avait  vraiment  de 
Tesprit;  au  contraire,  la  folie  de  celui-ci,  d’ordinaire  niaise,  ^tait 
parfois  dpouvantablement  tragique.  Ce  qu’il  y  avait  de  plus 
horrible  ^tait  de  le  voir,  par  mani^re  de  declamation,  jouer  avec 
ses  remords,  en  faire  des  matibres  de  vers.  De  cet  air  melodrama- 
tique  qui  n’appartenait  qu’a  lui,  il  se  disait  tourmentd  par  les 
Furies,  citait  des  vers  grecs  sur  les  parricides.  Un  dieu  railleur 
paraissait  I’avoir  cr^e  pour  se  donner  I’horrible  charivari  d’une 
nature  humaine  oil  tous  les  ressorts  grinceraient,  le  spectacle 
obscene  d’un  monde  epileptique,  comme  doit  etrc  une  sarabande 
des  singes  du  Congo  ou  une  orgie  sanglante  d'un  roi  du  Dahomey. 

Nero  discovered,  after  setting  fire  to  Rome,  that  he  had 
gone  rather  too  far.  The  Christians,  already  loathed  at 
large,  were  there,  ready  to  bear  the  awful  responsibility ; 
hating  Rome,  they  rejoiced  in  its  wholesale  conflagration; 
their  sinister  forecasts,  their  ever-repeated  assertion  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end,  might  deceive  the  people.  R 
was  then  that  commenced  the  long  series  of  atrocious 
tortures,  followed  by  Nero  and  his  creatures  with  devilish 
refinement  of  cruelty.  And  while  human  flesh  was  hissing 
in  the  flames  or  torn  to  shreds  in  the  arena,  the  martyrdoni 
had  its  effect.  Suffering  for  a  great  cause  seems  ever  to  attract 
ardent  imaginations :  the  Christians  offered  themselves  up 
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M.  RENAN’S  ANTECHRIST. 

Z»’  Anteclirist.  Par  Ernest  Renan.  Paris :  Michel  L6vy. 

Without  desiring  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  a  thesis 
beyond  the  space  that  could  be  allotted  to  it  in  these 
columns,  we  may  say  that  M.  Renan  has  contributed  his 
mite  towards  the  triumph  of  free  discussion,  and  he  has  done 
so,  as  most  superior  harmonious  intellects  do,  in  a  manner 
that  could  give  offence  to  no  party  or  creed — except,  per¬ 
haps,  to  those  bigoted  minds  for  whom  discussion  in 
matters  of  religion  is  no  less  than  a  capital  misdemeanour. 
To  these  there  is  nothing  to  say ;  religious  infatuation  is 
the  thickest  of  blindfolds  :  and  the  author  of  the  ‘  Life  of 
Jesus  ’  spoke  to  the  men  of  his  age  who  dismiss  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  Christian  chronicle,  and  follow 
with  intelligent  interest  the  purely  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  creed,  and  the  history  of  its  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  world.  M.  Renan  has  happily 
seized  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  of  which  the  *  Vie  de 
Jesus  ’  is  the  first  volume,  and  the  present  work  the  last 
but  one,  the  delicate  manner  of  expression  that  wounds 
no  adverse  opinion ;  he  has  covered  the  dryness  of  his 
subject  with  a  seductive  veil  of  poetry  and  imagination ; 
and  to  the  exactness  of  evidence  and  deep  learning  he  has 
added  the  charm  peculiar  to  the  style  of  a  brilliant 
romancist.  In  this  way  M.  Renan  has  given  three  volumes 
of  unvarying  literary  merit,  wherein  he  has  exhaustively 
related  the  first  origin  of  Christianity. 

*  L’ Antechrist  *  is  a  continuation  of  his  task.  The  anti¬ 
christ  is,  needless  to  say,  Nero ;  the  phase  of  Christianity 
described  is  the  memorable  crisis  the  religious  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  disciples  passed  through  and  the  crucial  test 
which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  its  vitality.  Renan 
takes  the  pen  when  Paul  was  captive  in  Rome,  where  the 
humane  treatment  he  met  at  the  hands  of  Afranius  Burrhus 
gave  him  sufficient  independence  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  apostolic  propaganda  and  cement  the  relations  he  had 
commenced  while  at  Corinth  with  the  faithful  of  the  Roman 
city.  Nero  had  hitherto  been  partially  checked  in  his 
hysterical  monstrosities  by  the  sage  control  of  Burrhus. 
Paul  found  but  small  favour  with  the  Christian  Jews,  and  I 
turned  from  proselytes  and  supporters  to  the  Gentiles.  His  i 
success  among  his  new  hearers  was  prodigious  ;  his  prison 
became  the  rendezvous  of  his  numerous  disciples  ;  he  was 
soon  credited  as  a  miracle-maker,  and  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  impression 
worked  by  suffering  on  ardent  and  mystic  natures  that  the 
apostle’s  captivity  should  have  proved  more  fruitful  in  its 
immediate  results  than  his  freedom.  So  rapid  was  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  converts  that  Nero’s 
entourage  soon  counted  no  few  Christians.  Persecution 
was  as  yet  in  abeyance,  and  Paul  made  the  most  of  his 
bonds  without  being  traversed  in  his  crusade  by  any  of  the 
terrible  ordeals  that  were  forthcoming.  It  is  veritably 
surprising  that  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  diffusers  of 
Christian  doctrines  preached  with  impunity,  and  openly, 
in  a  manner  and  tone  that  might,  in  the  Roman  point  of 
view,  have  justly  been  regarded  as  an  incitation  to  revolt. 
M.  Renan  ascribes  this  partly  to  the  spirit  of  toleration  of 
Bhurrus,  the  Prefect  of  the  Pretorium,  and  much  to  the 
feeling  of  intense  curiosity — a  feeling  shared  by  Nero 
himself — which  this  miraculous  progress  of  a  new  creed 
not  comprehended  even  by  Tacitus  and  Seneca  was  making. 
Paul  diligently  laid  the  basis  of  what  was  to  be  the  great 
episcopacy  of  the  Christian  Church,  until  Peter  arrived  in 
Rome,  and  by  reconciling  himself,  as  M.  Renan  alleges, 
with  his  rival,  assured  the  eternal  foundation  of  the  See  of 
Latin  Christianity.  “Rome,”  says  the  writer,  “scarcely 
imagined,  on  the  day  when  Peter  arrived  there,  that  this 
day  settled  its  future,  and  that  the  poor  Syrian  who  had 
just  entered  its  walls  took  possession  of  it  for  centuries.” 
M.  Renan  does  not  add  what  was  doubtless  in  his  mind 
that  this  date,  memorable  in  the  records  of  the  Christian 
religion,  was  also  a  sombre  one  for  the  progress  of  humanity. 
After  emerging  from  the  sea  of  blood  of  martyrs,  Catho¬ 
licism  was  eternally  to  retain  its  tinge  and  to  urge  the 


for  torture  with  fanatical  ecstacy,  and  the  massacres  gave 
renewed  impetus  and  life  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity. 
Peter  and  Paul  suffered  at  last  for  this  cause,  and  hence¬ 
forth  the  persecuted  creed  was  marked  with  an  indelible 
mark,  and  rose  really  all-powerful  from  the  day  it  was  con¬ 
secrated  by  a  baptism  of  blood. 

This,  the  capital  part  of  the  *  Antichrist,’  is  followed  by 
a  powerful  and  succinct  relation  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
in  Judea  against  the  Roman  rule,  and  the  final  ruin  of 
Jerusalem.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  find  the  ensemble  of 
the  work  heavier  than  M.  Renan’s  previous  instalments  on 
the  origin  of  the  religion  of  which  he  hitherto  is  the  only 
conscientious  and  sensible  historian.  We,  for  our  own 
account,  do  not  agree  with  many  of  his  speculations. 
M:  Renan,  although  a  man  full  of  sense  and  logic,  is 
gifted  with  faculties  of  imagination  that  not  unfrequently 
lead  him  into  fantastic  appreciations  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  duties  of  an  historian  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  his 
principal  charm  and  defect.  Bub  ‘  L’  Antechrist  ’  is  an 
historical  work  of  a  higher  order  than  *La  Vie  de  Jesus.’ 
In  one  single  instance  M.  Renan  is  guilty  of  a  grave  want 
of  taste,  and  would  that  there  were  no  occasion  to  notice 
this  error.  Speaking  of  Nero,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
make  an  attack  on  Victor  Hugo — whom  he  calls  “  M.”  Victor 
Hugo — with  no  possible  pretext  for  introducing  the  name 
of  the  poet  in  a  work  like  a  history  of  Christianity.  It  is 
painful  to  see  a  writer  of  such  eminence  forsake  his  dignity 
to  bark  like  a  Figariste  at  the  shortcomings  of  one  of  the 
great,  if  not  the  greatest,  intellects  of  the  age.  M.  Renan 
himself  has  felt  Hugo’s  literary  influence,  and  we  regret  to 
have  to  notice  this  unworthy  raid,  which  might  make  us 
doubt  of  the  loftiness  of  the  character  of  M.  Renan  if  his 
literary  achievements  did  not  point,  in  this  case,  to  an 
obsolete  fit  of  petulancy.  0.  B. 


LOMBARD-STREET. 

Lombard-street,  By  Walter  Bagehot.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr  Bagehot  has  not  given  the  world  so  exhaustive  and 
satisfactory  a  book  as  his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  his  reputation  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  It  is  defective 
in  some  points  of  view.  It  leaves  out  of  sight  what  is  no 
small  part  of  the  subject,  and  it  sometimes  is  more  graphic 
than  accurate,  gives  picturesque  finance  rather  than  solid, 
well-proved  statements  ;  and  some  of  the  conclusions  are 
open  to  very  grave  dou  bts.  It  is  a  very  readable  work, 
which  practical  men  will  describe  as  clever  but  crotchety, 
and  which  economists  will  view  as  clever  but  unscientific. 

The  most  material  portion  of  the  volume  relates  to  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  possible  reforms 
therein.  Without  detailing  all  his  opinions  respecting  the 
proposed  improvements  in  the  Bank,  we  may  state  that  all 
his  suggestions  are  directed  to  one  end,  the  strengthening 
of  its  position,  so  as  to  make  it  more  capable  of  being  with 
safety  the  sole  Bank  possessed  of  a  Reserve.  Mr  Bagehot 
observes  very  truly  that  of  late  it  has  shown  itself  a  little 
more  prudent  than  it  was^  If  we  look  at  the  returns  for 
1857  we  shall  find  that  frequently  the  Bank  had  only  five 
or  six  millions  as  a  Reserve,  while,  in  recent  years,  it  has 
not  been  rare  to  find  it  possessed  of  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  or  sixteen  millions.  In  June  of  1871  it  amounted 
to  a  still  larger  sum.  But  Mr  Bagehot  considers  that  the 
Reserve  often  falls  below  what  is  a  prudent  figure,  and  he 
proposes  to  fix  upon  a  certain  sum — eleven  to  twelve 
millions — as  the  sum  below  which  the  Parlour  will  not 
suffer  the  Reserve  to  fall.  This  sum  he  designates  as  the 
apprehensive  minimum.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Reserve  shall  not  fall  too  low,  or  that  time  may  be  given 
to  the  rises  in  the  rates  of  discount  to  operate,  he  proposes 
that  the  Bank  should  begin  to  move  when  the  Reserve  falls 
to  14,000,000Z.  or  15,000,000/.  With  respect  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  we  may  make  one  criticism,  and  that  is  that  the 
ovil  which  it  is  designed  to  cure  would  be  -produced  by  the 
measure.  If  you  fix  upon  any  sum  as  that  below  which 
he  Reserve  must  not  fall,  there  will  be  panic  as  soon  as 

at  is  approached.  A  Reserve  is  safe,  not  in  proportion 
but  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  it 
an  the  minimum.  Without  putting  too  much  stress  on 


this  criticism,  we  must  say  that  Mr  Bagehot  has  failed  to 
show  how  we  shall  persuade  the  Bank,  in  this  respect  an 
independent  institution,  to  take  a  course  which  is  contrary 
to  its  interest,  or  which  might  reduce  its  dividends 
already  not  large,  most  seriously.  Some  consideration  must 
be  given  in  exchange  for  a  sacrifice.  Some  new  privilege 
must  be  offered,  and  what  the  quid  pro  quo  should  be  we 
do  not  learn.  Can  we  hope  that  it  will  augment  its  capital, 
which  is  now  very  large  ?  Can  we  ask  it  to  be  a  public 
institution  without  giving  it  public  functions  ?  When  we 
observe  that  time  after  time  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  share¬ 
holders  propose  that  the  directors  should  compete  with  the 
Joint-Stock  Banks,  and  should  attract  deposits,  and  should 
strive  to  increase  the  profits,  can  we  hope  that  they  will 
assent  to  an  arrangement  which  would  be  a  heavy  charge 
on  them  ?  Scarcely  less  obvious  is  the  objection  that  the 
arrangement  is  one  which  would  be  often  ineffectual, 
while  it  might  be  accompanied  by  much  suffering.  The 
Bank  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  harsh,  sharp  measures, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  Reserve  at  the  figure  which  it 
deems  safe.  No  distinction  would  be  made  between  inland 
drains  and  foreign  effluxes.  The  discretion  of  the  Par¬ 
lour,  which  is  small  enough  now,  would  be  still  further 
contracted.  The  directors  would  be  obliged  to  subject  us 
all  to  a  severe  pressure,  when  there  really  was  no  need  of  it. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  matter  of  observation  that  a 
large  part  of  the  deposits  of  the  Bank  are  those  of  the 
Joint-Stock  Banks  of  London.  The  Economist^  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance,  and  has 
argued  that  in  point  of  prudence  the  Bank  ought  not  to 
trust  such  deposits  on  the  same  footing  as  others.  The 
argument  is,  that  it  may  be  right  enough  to  trust  to  one 
third  of  one’s  liabilities  when  one  is  dealing  with  ordinary 
deposits.  But  with  respect  to  bankers’  money  to  do  so  is 
a  perilous  policy.  “  Bankers’  deposits  are  a  singularly 
treacherous  form  of  liability.”  On  this  point  Mr  Bagehot 
is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  desired.  He  admits  that  the 
Bank’s  reserve  augments  in  time  of  panic.  But  instancing 
the  deposits  of  the  German  Government  in  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank,  he  adds  that  the  mere  amount  of  a 
banker’s  balance  does  not  enable  the  Bank  to  determine 
even  in  the  vaguest  manner  what  the  entire  sum  was  for 
which  it  might  be  asked  at  any  moment,  something 
might  be  inferred  from  them,  but  not  anything  certain.” 
He  also  observes  that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the 
bankers’  balances  is  to  increase  the  demands  for  fresh  dis¬ 
counts.  A  two-fold  drain  sets  in,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
is  reduced,  and  out  of  the  reduced  means  the  Bank  has  to 
make  larger  advances.  Now,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  danger  in  using  bankers’  balances.  But  we 
fail  to  extract  from  Mr  Bagehot’s  observations  a  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  peril.  Perhaps  the  peril  is  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that  we  are  trusting  to  the  Reserve  of  a 
Reserve. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Mr  Bagehot  makes 
out  a  case  against  the  peculiar  form  of  the  government  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  about  as  bad  in  point  of  theory 
as  could  be  devised,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  individuals  that  there  have  been  so  few  abuses.  But, 
after  all,  the  defects  cannot  fail  to  operate  badly.  It  can¬ 
not  be  immaterial  that  there  is  an  exclusion  from  the 
director^  of  all  London  bankers,  and  the  shifting  character 
of  the  power  of  the  directors  is  clearly  open  to  abuse. 
Bankers  and  traders  must,  as  Mr  Bagehot  observes,  be 
guided  by  radically  different  principles.  The  banker  ought 
to  be  more  cautious  and  timid  than  one  whose  chief  virtue 
is  enterprise,  and  the  absence  of  trained  bankers  has,  in  his 
opinion,  made  the  Bank  Court  less  apprehensive  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

Mr  Bagehot  has  done  good  service  In  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  the  sole 
Reserve,  and  that  that  Reserve  consists  of  elements  exceed¬ 
ingly  untrustworthy.  But  the  volume  omits  to  tell  us 
much  about  which  we  desire  to  be  informed.  At  this  time 
a  really  careful,  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  would  be  most  valuable.  We  greatly  want  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  latest  controversies  respecting  this 
vexed  question.  No  one  is  more  capable  of  filling  the  void 
than  Mr  Bagehot ;  but  he  has  chosen  to  ignore  all  these 
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only  one  who  feels  that  it  would  bo  almost  criminal  to 
attempt  writing  a  history  of  crime  without  going  to  those 
materials  of  history  happily  now  so  abundant  through  the 
publications  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  those  other 
original  documents  which  shed  so  much  light  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors.  No  one,  in  fact 
can  pretend  henceforward  in  writing  history  to  produce 
an}ithing  worthy  of  public  notice  unless  he  avails  himself 
of  the  materials  here  alluded  to,  and  which  are  at  the 
command  of  all  who  choose  to  seek  them.  Already  the 
facilities  given  for  consulting  original  documents  at  the 
Record  OflSce  and  elsewhere  have  been  fruitful  in  good 
results,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  honest  piece  of  work 
now  before  us. 

If  crime  (says  Mr  Pike)  has  received  but  little  attention  even 
in  histories  of  civilisation,  it  is  probably  because  historians  were 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  suflBcient  materials  to  illustrate  the 
subject.  The  subject  could  hardly  have  been  considered  either 
unimportant  or  uninteresting  in  itself.  The  means  of  effecting  a 
comparison  between  one  age  and  another,  in  their  criminal  and 
social  aspects,  cannot  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance  in  printed 
books.  Crabbed  manuscripts,  often  dirt-stained  and  half-oblite¬ 
rated  by  damp,  written  in  a  hand  and  in  a  language  with  which 
the  classical  scholar  is  not  familiar,  must  he  laboriously  read  by 
him  who  would  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  story  of  our  English  life. 
To  omit  this  process  is  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the  mercy  of 
medimval  chroniclers,  who  narrated  that  which  seemed  strange  to 
them  and  passed  over  that  which  was  familiar,  and  which  is,  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  our  owm  time,  best  worth  knowing. 
Records  of  inestimable  value  have  indeed  been  published  in  more 
than  one  collection,  in  which  learning  and  industry  are  seen  to  be 
combined  with  discrimination.  But  the  earlier  selections  were 
made  when  the  true  functions  of  history  were  little  understood ; 
and  though  those  of  later  date  display  great  judgment  in  the 
attempt  to  supply  what  was  previously  omitted,  they  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  because  mere  extracts  cannot  be  otherwise.  To  depend 
solely  upon  such  compilations,  even  when  most  excellent,  is  to 
adopt,  unwittingly,  perhaps,  the  historical  views  of  the  compilers, 
whose  professed  object  was  not  to  suggest  new  subjects  for  histoir, 
but  to  illustrate  history  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  previously 
been  understood.  Thus,  as  the  hill  country  often  remains  unsub¬ 
dued  when  the  plains  yield  to  a  conqueror,  so  the  province  which 
we  are  now  about  to  enter  has  been  without  an  owner  in  literature, 
because  it  has  been  excessively  difficult  of  access.  But,  like  the 
Alps,  it  abounds  in  rich  pastures,  and  offers  scenes  not  less  pictu¬ 
resque  than  the  deeds  of  great  warriors,  and  the  marriages  and 
progresses  of  kings  and  queens. 

This  passage  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  key-note  to  the 
method  adopted  by  Mr  Pike  in  his  history.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  various  phases  of  crime  prevsdent  in  England 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  to  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  There  were  crimes  so  esteemed  which  were  no 
crimes,  such  as  witchcraft,  heresy,  and  Judaism,  for  the 
repression  of  which  all  the  machinery  of  government  was 
exerted  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  But  there  were  the  real 
crimes  of  murder,  theft,  brigandage,  false  coining,  rape. 


efifectual  proposals  to  offer.  Many  of  his  readers  will,  we 
believe,  conceive  of  larger  and  more  rational  amendments 
than  those  which  are  proposed.  They  will  be  of  opinion 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  subject  is  touched.  Con¬ 
ceive  an  experienced  financier  entrusted  with  some  such 
powers  as  James  Wilson  received  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
currency  in  I860,  and  a  Government  strong  and  enlightened 
enough  to  support  him.  Would  he  be  content  with  making 
such  recommendations  as  are  to  be  found  here  ?  We  doubt 
it.  It  is  not  likely  that  ho  would  suffer  the  Act  of  1844 
to  remain  unaltered,  or  to  be  altered  in  a  nugatory  fashion 
such  as  Mr  Lowe  proposes.  We  cannot  imagine  his  saying 
that  the  regulations  respecting  English  currency  and  Scotch 
Banks  were  alike  good,  though  conceived  on  different 
principles.  He  would  probably  not  approve  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  made  the  Bank  of  England  the  sole 
custodian  of  a  Reserve ;  but,  if  so,  he  would  not,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  have  hesitated,  as  Mr  Bagehot  does,  to  take  measures 
to  ensure  that  there  shall  be  more  reserves  than  one. 


CIVILISATION  AND  CRIME. 

A  Ilistoi'y  of  Crime  in  England^  illustrating  the  Changes  of  the  Laws 
in  the  Progress  of  Civilisation  :  written  from  the  Public  Records 
and  other  Contemporary  Evidence.  By  Lake  Owen  Pike,  M.A., 
of  Lincoln’s-inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Volume  I.,  from  the  Roman 
Invasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Some  four  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  case,  “  Pike  v. 
Nicholas,”  tried  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  H.  James,  in 
which  an  injunction  was  sought  by  the  former  against  Mr 
Nicholas  for  publishing  a  work  entitled  ‘  The  Pedigree  of 
the  English.  People,*  on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
matter  pillaged  from  a  work  of  Mr  Pike’s,  entitled  ‘  The 
English  and  their  Origin.’  The  Vice-Chancellor  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  the  injunction  ;  but  this  decision  was 
afterwards  reversed  upon  an  appeal  made  to  the  higher 
Court,  in  which  Mr  Nicholas  pleaded  his  own  cause  with 
considerable  ability.  The  judgment  pronounced  on  this 
occasion  fully  confirmed  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr 
Nicholas  that  he  had  produced  a  work  of  independent 
research,  in  which  it  happened  that  he  used,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  same  materials  as  Mr  Pike,  which  were,  in  fact, 
fiiblici juris.  This  decision,  however,  by  no  means  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  merits  of  Mr  Pike’s  work,  which  was  one 
of  high  character,  and  giving  earnest  of  something  still 
better  to  come  should  he  continue  to  devote  himself  to 
historical  research.  This  new  work  fully  bears  out  that 
expectation,  although  the  title  prefixed  to  it  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  misnomer.  We  think  it  might  more  properly 
bo  called  ‘  A  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  with  espe¬ 
cial  Reference  to  the  Laws  enacted  for  the  Repression  of 
Crime.’  This  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  work,  which,  though  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  matter  on  the  subject  of  crime,  introduces  it, 
after  all,  only  incidentally,  while  it  deals  generally  with 
the  condition  of  England  from  the  lime  of  the  *Eomans 
downwards.  The  writer  expresses  his  surprise  that,  whereas 
there  are  many  histories  relating  to  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  there  are  none  expressly  bearing  on  the  history 
of  crime.  But,  in  fact,  all  such  histories  must  of  necessity 
deal  with  the  subject.  The  greater  contains  the  less.  The 
repression  of  crime  is  the  very  essence  of  civilisation.  With¬ 
out  this,  what  ground  should  we  have  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  general  spread  of  education  ?  What  reason 
for  anticipating  that  the  men  of  the  future  will  surpass  in 
virtue,  as  well  as  in  material  prosperity,  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  ? 

We  shall  not  quarrel,  however,  with  Mr  Pike  as  to  the 
choice  of  his  title.  He  has  produced  a  most  interesting 
work,  and  we  congratulate  him  heartily  upon  the  method 
he  has  adopted  of  resorting  only  to  original  materials  in  its 
composition.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  parade  of 
his  conscientiousness  in  this  respect,  Mr  Pike  is  not  the 
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self.  He  then  offered  500  marks  to  the  Ki»g  for  a  pardon, 
which  was  refused,  either  because  the  sum  was  too  small,  or 
because  the  scandal  was  too  great ;  and  he  was  hanged  like 
thieves  of  a  lower  grade.”  There  was  plenty  of  hanging 
and  plenty  of  burning  going  on  all  this  time  ;  mutila¬ 
tion  also  of  various  kinds  was  inflicted  upon  offenders, 
but  crime  was  still  on  the  increase.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  number  of  convictions  that  were  obtained,  the 
majority  passed  unpunished,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
laws  and  the  general  corruption  of  society.  Some  escaped 
by  family  ties,  and  through  being  members  of  guilds  which 
gave  each  other  mutual  help  and  protection.  Then  there 
were  gaol-breakings,  difficulty  of  identification,  collusion, 
false  and  real  pardons,  benefit  of  clergy,  all  of  which  gave 
facilities  of  escape  to  the  criminal.  His  condemnation  or 
acquittal  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  a  happy- 
go-lucky  kind  of  business  in  which  justice  had  little  or  no 
place.  “  It  might  be  almost  safely  assumed,”  says  Mr 
Pike,  “  that  when  the  chief  merchants  of  London  were  in 
the  habit  of  practising  burglary  and  murder,  the  inferior 
traders  were  not  scrupulously  honest. .  There  is  no  necessity, 
however,  to  rely  upon  conjectures  when  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact.  False  weights, 
false  measures,  and  false  pretences  of  all  kinds  were  the 
instruments  of  commerce  most  generally  in  use.  No  buyer 
could  trust  the  word  of  a  seller,  and  there  was  hardly  any 
class  in  which  a  man  might  not  with  reason  suspect  that 
his  neighbour  intended  to  rob,  or  even  to  murder  him.” 
Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  was  corruption  at  the  court,  corruption 
on  the  bench,  corruption  among  the  clergy.  The  minstrels 
and  the  jongleurs  made  sport  of  all  the  domestic  relations. 
Women  and  their  infidelities  formed  the  staple  amusement 
of  the  court  poet  and  romancist.  War  and  intrigue  were 
regarded  as  the  two  principal  amusements  in  life,  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  the  only  object  worth  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  A  consequence  of  this  creed  was  that  the 
husband  frequently  set  a  price  upon  his  wife’s  virtue,  and 
made  a  profit  of  his  own  dishonour.  Fathers  were  ready 
to  sell  their  daughters,  and  excused  the  iniquitous  traffic 
on  the  ground  that  the  end  would  be  the  same  whether 
they  received  the  money  or  not.  The  unnatural  procurers 
avenged  themselves  by  seducing  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
their  acquaintances  and  employers  :  they  studied  every  art 
by  which  a  mean  advantage  might  be  gained,  and  thought 
themselves  most  fortunate  when  they  could  favour  them¬ 
selves  into  an  office  which  gave  them  opportunities  of 
extortion  and  oppression.” 

Even  under  the  firm  rule  of  Edward  I.  bribery  and 
corruption  pervaded  all  ranks.  The  Jews,  who,  under 
previous  sovereigns,  had  been  relentlessly  persecuted, 
accused  of  almost  every  crime,  possible  and  impossible, 
pillaged  by  the  State,  pillaged  by  the  Church,  and  pillaged 
by  riotous  mobs,  fared  no  better  under  Edward  than  under 
his  predecessors.  A  crisis,  in  fact,  had  come  in  their 
history ;  the  nation  had  determined  to  got  rid  of  them 
altogether,  and  the  King  was  induced  to  issue  an  edict  for 
their  expulsion  root  and  branch  from  the  realm  of  England. 

A  day  was  named  for  their  departure,  on  which  occasion 
tJaore  than  sixteen  thousand  of  the  proscribed  race  sailed 
away  from  the  shores  of  England  to  seek  a  home  in  some 
other  land.  This  was  in  the  year  1290.  Upon  which 
^  Pike  remarks  ; 

So  sad  a  banishment  as  this  has  never  been  narrated  by  his¬ 
torian  or  conceived  by  poet.  Men  who  have  been  driven  into 
exile  for  political  offences  have,  in  all  ages,  been  consoled  with 
poliiiciil  sympathy  abroad.  Even  the  Phocseans  when  they 
abandoned  their  hearths  were  not  without  hopes  of  a  glorious 
uture.  The  Jews  were  compelled  to  embark  on  frail  vessels 
^ith  their  families,  and  with  those  moveables  which  they  were 
lowed  to  retain.  They  were  at  the  mercy  of  seamen  who  bore 
em  no  good  will,  and  who  thought  it  rather  a  good  deed  than  a 
^J***'®  a  Jew.  Their  most  difficult  task  was  not,  as  the 
man  had  said  of  other  exiles,  to  escape  from  themselves,  but 
mi  Christians.  They  were  uncertain  where  they 

death  K  P^J’mitted  to  land,  and  certain  only  that  if  they  escaped 
anlii-  were  doomed  to  persecution.  Their  fate  W’as  not  very 
Paterine  heretics,  whom  all  true  Christians 
cruel  feed,  a  century  earlier,  and  was  hardly  less 

century  ^late^  other  heretics  who  were  burnt  in  England  a 

The  King  took  possession  of  all  the  property  of  these 


poor  Jews,  and  of  all  their  debts.  Their  synagogues  and 
burial  grounds  were  made  over  to  the  clergy,  the  Jews* 
burial  ground  at  Cripplegate  in  especial  falling  to  the  lot 
of  the  Dean  of  St  Paul’s.  The  clergy,  however,  scarcely 
deserved  this  favour  from  the  King  if  it  be  true,  as  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  were  implicated  in  a  daring 
robbery  of  the  Treasury  at  Westminster  in  the  following 
year.  The  chief  agent  in  this  robbery  was  a  travelling 
merchant,  named  Podelicote ;  but  the  Sacristan  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  Sub-Prior,  and  the  Keeper  of  the 
Palace  were  all  detected  in  possession  of  some  of  the  spoil. 
The  amount  carried  away  was  estimated  altogether  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  100,000f.,  consisting  principally  of  jewels 
and  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  For  this  crime  a  few  of 
the  laymen  concerned  were  hanged  without  mercy,  while 
the  monks  and  clergy  got  off  with  an  imprisonment  of 
only  a  couple  of  years. 

Passing  over  much  else  that  is  interesting  in  this  volume, 
let  us  only  finally  mention  that  it  contains  a  remarkable 
chapter.  Chapter  IV.,  in  which  is  presented  a  picture  of 
England  in  the  year  just  preceding  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  a  year  in  which  it  is  calculated  that  nearly  half  the 
population  disappeared  through  the  severest  pestilence  that 
ever  desolated  any  country.  In  this  chapter  Mr  Pike 
draws  largely  upon  State  documents,  which,  exhibiting  the 
events  of  only  a  single  year,  may  tend  to  show  what  a  rich 
harvest  of  historical  knowledge  is  likely  to  result  when 
other  writers  follow  the  same  method. 

The  crimes  •  committed  during  this  one  year  were  of  a 
nature  to  discourage  any  person  then  living,  who  might 
have  been  gifted  with  powers  of  reflection  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  from  indulging  in  any  belief  as  to  the  moral  progress 
of  his  species,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  law  and  justice 
in  the  world.  Omitting  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  life  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  brigandage,  let  us  take  only  the  records 
of  the  ordinary  murders  committed  during  this  one  year, 
and  who  among  us  will  dare  to  talk  of  ”  merrie  England  ” 
in  such  times,  or  profess  himself  to  belong  to  the  laudatores 
tempoi'is  acti  ? 

The  rolls  (says  Mr  Pike)  are  unfortunately  not  complete  for 
the  whole  of  England ;  but  for  one  county,  and  that  the  largest, 
they  are,  if  not  complete,  at  least  sufficiently  full  of  information 
to  show  how  great  a  stride  we  have  made  towards  giving  security 
to  life.  In  Yorkshire  there  were,  in  the  year  before  the  Black 
Death,  at  least  eighty-eight  cases  of  felonious  homicide  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  coroners  in  the  ordinary  course.  In  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  the  average  of  verdicts  of  wilful  murder 
returned  by  coroner’s  juries  (including  cases  of  infanticide)  has 
during  the  decade  from  18G0  to  1869  not  exceeded  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Yorkshire  includes  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area 
of  England  and  Wales;  and  eighty-eight  murders  in  Yorkshire 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  to  represent  eight  hundred  and  eighty  in 
England  and  Wales.  But  Yorkshire  was  not,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  most  populous  part  of  England ;  and  the  whole 
population  of  England  and  Wales  did  not,  a  few  years  after  the 
Black  Death,  exceed  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales  now  exceeds  twenty-two  millions  ;  and  if  it  be 
conceded  that  the  Black  Death  and  succeeding  pestilences  swept 
I  away  two  millions  out  of  four  millions  and  a  half,  there  was  nor, 

I  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  in  England.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  compare  the  murders  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  the  murders  of  the  fourteenth,  it  is  necessary  to 
multiply  eight  hundred  and  eighty  by  five.  The  result  is  thar, 
if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  society  in  the  same  state  now  as 
then,  there  would  be  four  thousand  four  hundred  simple  murders 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  all  the  horrors  of  brigandage  and  private 
war.  In  other  words,  the  security  of  life  is  now  at  least  eighteen 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  chivalry. 

Let  us  only  further  commend  the  valuable  store  of  notes 
placed  at  the  end  of  this  volume — what  the  French  call 
•pieces  jtistificativeSf — and  the  ample  index  which  would 
have  ensured  commendation  even  from  the  late  Lord 
Campbell.  G.  B. 


THE  SECRET  OF  TWO  HOUSES. 

The  Secret  of  Two  Bouses.  By  Fanny  Fisher.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Beyond  telling  us  that  all  her  female  characters  are 
models  of  beauty  and  refinement,  and  that  all  her  men  are 
either  handsome,  godlike,  or  afflicted  with  heart  disease, 
Mr,  Fisher  appew,  to  thkk  that  little  is  required  to  lure 
the  reader  of  her  novel  through  the  prevailing  tedium  o 
its  first  volume.  This  is  not  our  experience.  Once  in  tor 
a  sensation,  there  is  nothing  like  having  a  good  ose  o  i  . 
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The  Air  in  Relation  to  Clothing^  Dwelling^  and  Soil,  a 
translation  of  fhree  lectures  delivered  at  Dresden  by  Dr 
Max  von  Pettenkofer,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Munich,  teaches  a  great  many  practical  lessons  in 
three  important  departments  of  hygiene.  The  clothes  we 
wear,  how  they  affect  us  for  heat  or  cold ;  the  house  we 
live  in,  how  it  can  be  warmed,  ventilated,  and  rendered 
wholesome ;  and  the  action  of  the  air  imprisoned  in  the 
ground,  are  subjects  of  which  the  first  two,  at  least,  will  be 
found  to  be  treated  so  as  to  render  them  popularly  useful. 

In  the  pamphlet  called  Rife  and  Mind :  their  Unity  and 
Materiality^  Dr  Lewins  relies  for  the  establishment  of  the 
materialist  position  on  “  one  single  well-established  physio¬ 
logical  canon, — the  non-existence  of  a  vital  or  spiritual 
principle  as  an  entity  apart  from  the  inherent  energy  of  the 
material  organism.” 

There  is  little  to  remark  about  Eoutledge’s  standard 
edition  of  The  Worlcs  of  JosepMcs  except  the  smallness  of 
the  print.  The  book  seems  to  be  carefully  got  up,  and  is 
supplied  with  an  index. 

j  The  second  volume  of  Dr  Newman’s  Historical  Essays 
has  appeared  this  week.  It  contains  essays  on  The  Church 
of  the  Fathers,  St  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  The  Mission  of 
St  Benedict,  and  the  Benedictine  Schools.  A  paragraph 
from  the  advertisement,  though  it  has  already  appeared  in 
print,  is  worth  quoting,  as  a  piece  of  casuistic  balm  to  the 
perturbed  spirit  of  Ignatius  Loyola :  “  The  dissatisfaction  of 
Saints,  of  St  Basil,  or  again  of  our  own  St  Thomas, 
with  the  contemporary  policy  or  conduct  of  the  Holy  See, 
while  it  cannot  be  taken  to  justify  ordinary  men,  bishops, 
clergy,  or  laity,  in  feeling  the  same,  is  no  reflection  either 
on  those  Saints  or  on  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Nor  is  his 
infallibility  in  dogmatic  decisions  compromised  by  any  per¬ 
sonal  and  temporary  error  into  which  he  may  have  fallen, 
in  his  estimate,  whether  of  a  heretic  such  as  Pelagius  or 
of  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  such  as  Basil.  Accidents  of 
this  nature  are  unavoidable  in  the  state  of  being  which 
we  are  allotted  here  below  f  The  italics  are  ours. 

The  Rife  of  Temptation  is  the  title  of  a  course  of  Lent 
Lectures  delivered  to  fashionable  London  audiences  by  the 
Rev.  George  Body,  Rector  of  Kirkby  Misperton,  Yorkshire. 

The  Chorister's  Guide  is  written  by  Mr  Barrett,  of  St 
Paul’s  Cathedral;  it  seems  clear  and  precise  enough  to 
serve  its  end. 

The  preface  to  Rettere  from  Northern  Registers  thus 
describes  the  contents  of  the  volume,  which  belongs  to  the 
series  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls : 

“  The  documents  contained  in  the  present  volume  illus¬ 
trate,  for  the  most  part,  the  general  history  of  the  north 
of  England,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  Scotland.  They 
have  been  derived  from  the  evidences  which  are  preserved 
at  the  three  great  ecclesiastical  centres  of  the  north,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Durham,  and  York.” 

In  the  preface  to  Views  of  Nature,  Mr  Ezra  C.  Seaman 
has  “endeavoured  to  combat  as  unsound  the  solar  emission 
theory  as  well  as  the  vibratory-ether  theory  of  heat  and 
light — the  chemical  theory  of  combustion — the  chemico- 
mechanical  theory  of  life  and  organisation — and  the 
material,  or  chemico-mechanical  theory  of  mind  ;  and  has 
presented  as  worthy  of  consideration  the  old  material  theory 
of  caloric — the  attraction  theory  of  light  and  of  the  action 
of  caloric — the  terrestrial  theory  of  the  sources  of  caloric 
the  calorific  theory  of  ignition  and  combustion — the  vital 
theory  of  life  and  organisation — and  the  spiritual  theory  of 
mind.” 

Of  the  two  books  on  Norway  which  appear  this  week 
from  the  same  publisher,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
first  of  Over  the  Dovrefjelds,  because,  though  the  less  pre¬ 


Instead  of  mild  narrative  opening  slowly  on  to  thrilling 
vistas  of  iniquity,  we  are  persuaded  that  most  readers  like 
to  have  the  mystery  dragged  in  at  once  neck  and  crop,  to 
be  confronted  with  it  if  possible  in  the  first  chapter,  in  the 
third  at  latest.  This,  at  least,  is  the  plan  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  our  sensation-mongers,  and  Mrs  Fisher  has  not 
erred  for  want  of  examples. 

With  the  exception  of  a  mysterious  figure  with  cloak  and 
hat  to  match,  who  stalks  in  and  out  like  the  ghost  in 
“  Hamlet,”  our  curiosity  lies  absolutely  dormant  until  half¬ 
way  through  the  second  volume.  This  is  unfortunate,  for 
*  The  Secret  of  Two  Houses  ’  has  nothing  outside  its  plot 
to  arrest  the  attention  ;  and  as  the  plot  only  gets  into  work¬ 
ing  order  so  late  in  the  day,  there  is  a  danger  that  some 
readers  may  close  the  book  prematurely  in  despair.  Apart 
from  the  mysterious  figure  with  the  cloak  and  hat,  the 
opening  half  of  Mrs  Fisher’s  novel  consists  of  the  merest 
emptiness  that  ever  stood  upon  the  shelves  of  Mudie. 
Exception  might  be  taken  to  an  author  who  writes  ungram¬ 
matical  English,  and  cannot  spell,  but  these  faults  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  insipidity  of  those  scenes  in 
which  the  men  and  women  concerned  descant  eloquently 
on  each  other’s  good  looks,  or  indulge  in  such  rhetoric  as 
this :  “  You  would  not  wed  the  daughter  of  a  murderer  ?  ” 
“  Great  mercy,  Capel  Sarsfield,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
“Or  a  forgerer  (s/c.)  ?  or  a — ?  But  no,  no.  Bad  though 
my  brother  was,  he  was  not  so  bad  as  that.”  As  another 
example,  a  young  lady  tells  a  young  gentlemen  :  “  You  are 
in  bolder  type  what  your  mother  must  have  been  in  perfect 
female  beauty.”  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  absurdities 
of  this  sort  that  far  outdo  any  defects  of  style.  The 
heroines  of  the  tale,  Dorina  and  Moila,  are  the  daughters  of 
an  Irish  farmer,  absolutely  perfect  in  education  and  refine¬ 
ment.  At  one  time  we  entertained  a  hope  that  these 
perfectly  unnatural  girls  might  afford  us  some  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  this  hope  is  dashed  to  the  ground  by  their  acting 
precisely  as  the  rest  of  the  characters  do  in  the  stilted  and 
unmannerly  fashion  which  appears  to  prevail  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  Ireland  where  the  scene  is  laid.  As  regards 
names,  Mrs  Fisher  has  a  perfect  fund  of  ingenuity  ;  Dorina 
and  Moila  might  have  been  considered  enough  for  one  effort, 
but  Erroll  and  Lynmore  are  thrown  in  with  a  lavish  waste 
of  force  that  she  will  regret  in  future  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  originality  to  the  plot.  For  this 
reason,  and  out  of  consideration  to  the  author,  we  do  not 
intend  to  reveal  it.  A  protest,  however,  against  the  dross 
in  which  it  is  embedded  is  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
the  plot  in  itself  is  a  fairly  workable  one,  and  might  have 
been  made  to  do  at  least  double  the  duty  that  is  here 
imposed  upon  it.  H.  F. 
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tentious  work,  it  is  of  its  sort  as  interesting  a  little  volume 
as  could  be  written  on  the  subject.  The  author’s  route 


began  and  ended  at  Christiania ;  and  his  account  of  the 
country  (though  it  wants  sadly  the  explanatory  help  of  a 
map)  is  so  interesting  and  shortly  written  that  it  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  all  intending  tourists.  The  peculiarities  of 
travelling  in  Norway  preclude  the  possibility  of  much 
variety.  Generally  speaking  you  must  drive,  and  you 
drive  along  the  main  trunk  roads  that  nature  has  decide 
shall  be  the  only  practicable  ones  ;  but  the  country  and  the 
people  are  an  interesting  study,  and  they  can  be  seen  cheaply* 
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Tent  Life  in  Norway  is  confined  to  a  narrower  area. 
The  author  and  his  party  travelled  gipsy-fashion  in  the 
country  that  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  Christiania  This,  the 
niost  picturesque  and  in  every  way  enjoyable  part 
of  Norway,  is  well  described  ;  and  a  map  and  illustrations 
(the  latter  by  Mr  Whymper  of  the  Alpine  Club)  make  the 
book  very  complete. 

Another  very  useful  piece  of  descriptive  writing  is 
Jiiarritz  and  Basqice  Countries.  It  contains  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  a  stranger  can  require  ;  but  in  structure  and  com¬ 
position  is  something  better  than  a  guide-book. 

Mr  Mill’s  Portrait. — We  have  received  from  Mr  Qood- 
wyu  Lewis  a  heliotype  copy  of  a  very  good  portrait  of  Mr 
Mill,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Maxse,  II.N. 
Mr  Lewis’s  work  was,  we  understand,  sketched  by  him  while 
watching  Mr  Mill  as  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  four 
years  ago.  It  professes  to  be  only  a  sketch,  and  there  is  a 
certain  roughness  in  the  workmanship ;  but  it  represents 
Mr  Mill’s  features  and  thoughtful  expre.ssion  with  remarkable 
fidelity.  The  heliotype  copies  being  published  at  a  low  price, 
and  iu  a  size  large  enough  for  framing  and  haumng,  they 
ought  to  be  very  welcome  to  a  great  many  of  Mr  Mill’s 
admirers. 


with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  line  is  to  be  worked  and 
maintained  in  perpetuity  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday  ; 

Consols,  92*  to  92J  for  money,  and  92J  to  92|  for  the  account. 

Foreign  ancf  Canadian  Securities United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  92  to  92^;  ditto,  1885,  93f  to  93i;  ditto,  1887, 
934  to  ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  904  to  904  5  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  90|  to  ex  div.  ;  Grand  Trunk  of 
Canada,  20  to  20^;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  ISj  to  ISJ; 
Erie  Railway  Shares,  454  to  45};  Illinois  Central,  8I4  to  824 
ex  div.  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  First  Mortage,  74}  to 
74}  ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  OuJ  to  66}  ;  and  ditto  Third  Mort¬ 
gage,  32  to  324.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  65  to  65}  ;  ditto 
Paper  Rentes,  61  to  61};  Bolivian,  394  to  40^;  Costa  Kica  Six 
per  Cents.,  51  to  53 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents  ,  65  to  57 ;  Egyptian, 

1868,  864  to  86}  ex  div. ;  Khedive,  8I4  to  824;  French  Rentes,  54} 
to  554  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  100}  to  100} ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents. 
884  to  89 ;  ditto  Scrip.  64  to  6}  prem. ;  Honduras,  17  to  18 ; 
Italian,  1861,  594  to  58}  ;  Mexican,  15  to  15}  ;  Paraguay,  3^  to 
36};  Peruvian,  1870,  711  to  71};  Portuguese,  411  to  424;  Kiir- 
sian,  1870,  97}  to  974;  ditto,  1871,  96  to  96f;  ditto,  1872, 
954  to  964  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents ,  18}  to  19 ;  San  Domingo, 
21  to  23;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  514  to  514  div.; 
ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  694  to  69}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents , 

1869,  634-  to  634;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  68}  to  69};  and 
Uruguay,  764  to  77. 

British  Railw'ay  Shares  Caledonian,  91}  to  91};  Great 
Eastern,  384  to  38} ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  131}  to  182};  Great 
Western,  118}  to  118};  Brighton,  73 A  to  731;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1454  to  1^® »  London  and  North-Western,  1444 
to  144};  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  21  to  214;  Lon¬ 
don  and  South-Western,  106  to  107;  Metropolitan,  714  to  714; 
ditto  District,  29}  to  30};  Midland,  135}  to  1354;  North  BritUh, 
63  to  63};  North-Eastern,  161}  to  16l|;  Sheffield,  73}  to  731; 
South-Eastern,  106}  to  107};  and  ditto  “A,”  84}  to  84}. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  tone  of  the  market  on  Saturday  iu  last  week  was  very 
depressed.  Speculators  are  taking  their  holidays  at  the  sea¬ 
side  and  elsewhere,  and  among  the  general  public  there  is  an 
indisposition  to  make  fresh  investments.  Consols  declined  }, 
and  Foreign  Securites  were,  for  the  most  part,  lower  ;  United 
States  and  Argentine  being  the  exceptions.  Railway  Stocks, 
excepting  Metropolitan,  had  another  fall,  ranging  from  4  fo  }• 
The  demand  for  discount  was  good  for  a  Saturday,  with  an 
abundant  supply.  The  rate  for  good  three  months’  bills  was 
about  4  below  Bank-rate. 

The  market  was  very  flat  on  Monday.  Consols  were  un¬ 
changed  ;  but  Foreign  Stocks  were  much  offered,  and  suffered 
accordingly.  South  American  Securities  were  again  the 
chief  victims.  Turkish  and  Egyptian  also  declined  heavily. 
In  the  Railway  Market  there  was  a  serious  fall,  ranging  from 
4  to  24,  Metropolitan  again  being  the  exception.  On  Tues¬ 
day  business  was  again  flat.  Consols  were  unaltered  ;  but 
Foreign  Stocks  were  very  heavy,  and  Egyptian  and  Paraguay 
were  much  lower.  Railway  Stocks  opened  very  weak,  but 
rallied  and  left  off  4  i  better,  with  an  upward  tendency. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  no  change  in  Consols.  Foreign 
Securities,  however,  were  better,  though  Paraguay  fell  4,  and 
Honduras  1.  In  the  Railway  Market  there  was  a  partial 
decline  of  4  1^  1^>  but  Sheffield  Deferred,  Great  Northern  A, 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  rose  }  to  Cn  Thursday 
there  was  no  movement  in  the  price  of  Consols.  In  Foreign 
Stocks  the  results  were  varied,  Spanish  and  South  American 
Securities  were  lower,  but  most  othei-s  are  firmer.  Railway 
Securities  were  somewhat  better,  and  the  rise  for  the  day  was 
about  4  per  cent. 

There  has  been  quite  a  glut  in  the  loan  market,  with  a 
comparatively  light  demand.  The  Bank  directors  lowered 
their  rate  of  discount  on  Thursday  to  4}  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  27,681/.,  in  public  deposits, 
and  1,342,109/.  in  other  deposits.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both 
departments  is  22,411,200/.,  or  an  increase  of  36,618/.  The 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  shows  a  decrease  of  95,830/.,  it 
now  standing  at  26,101,560/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  is  a  little  over  45}  per  cent. 

The  subscription  list  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Company,  Limited, 
Jill  close  on  Monday  next,  the  21st  inst.,  for  London,  and 
Tuesday  next,  the  22nd  inst.,  for  the  country.  It  appears 
troni  the  prospectus  of  this  Company,  which  was  issued  last 
week,  that  the  project  is  to  buy  up  and  work  the  “  well- 
kuown  mining  property  of  Rio  Tinto,  in  the  South  of  Spain, 
containing  the  ricnest  and  most  imnortant  of  all  the  crreat 


TE3Srisr.A.ISrT,  OEOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rockfl,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . X2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  I'ive  Trays  .  5  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  tne  speoimena  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


/^^ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1861),  Brompiou,  and 

107  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  '*Tnere  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  f^rful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anraish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  suen  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  wnich  I  may  juatly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  /the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients'  i:8tabli8hment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 
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M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Krtabllshed  1803. 

1  01*1  Ilro»d-«treet,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.VT. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invented,  £#00,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


TOUiaST  ARKANGE 


Midland  railway. 

MENTS,  1873. 

A  n‘fini''einenta  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  Third  Class  Tourist  Tickets, 
will  be  in  force  from  3Iay  26th  to  the  31st  October,  1873.  ,  „ 

Fur  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  Programji^^iMue^b^rimC^panj. 

Derby,  May  I71h,  1873.  General  Manager. 


grass  ”  or  ••  Uamie ’’—plant  in  its  fresh  state,  persons  wishing  to  have  a 
supply  of  the  same  for  experiment  are  requested  to  apply  without  delay  to 
the  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India  at  this  «)fflce,  as  it  is  expected 
that  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  20th  instant 
The  plants  will  be  delivered,  free  of  charge,  in  packages  weighing  about 
70  lbs.  each,  and  one  or  more  of  such  packages  can  be  forwarded  to  each 
Inventors  in  this  country  will  thus,  for  the  first  time,  have  an 


applicant.  Inventors  in  this  country  will  thus,  for  the  first  time,  have  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  them  of  experimenting  with  the  Jtheea  plant  in  its 
green  or  fresh  state  Samples  of  the  dried  plant  are  likewise  available  for 
distribution,  and  it  is  intended,  should  a  sufficient  number  of  competitors 
come  forward,  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  trials  to  take  place  with  both  the 
green  and  the  dried  plant  early  in  November,  by  which  time  the  autumn 
crop  of  the  JVieea  will  be  ready. 

l^e  prize  of  £6,000  offered  by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  Saharun- 
pore  trial  in  August  of  last  year  having  lapsed,  and  the  proposed  trials  in 
England  affording  so  much  greater  facilities  for  competition,  it  is  under 
consideration  whether  any  prize  should  be  awarded  on  the  occasion,  and,  if 
so.  what  the  amount  thereof  should  be. 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 

India  Office,  J  une  4th,  1873. 


fPHE  LOUTH  and  LINCOLN  RAILWAY.  To  be  worked 

t-  and  maintained  in  perpetuity  by  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL¬ 
WAY  COMPANY. 

Issue  of  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  at  Far,  for  Three, 
Five,  or  Seven  Years,  at  the  option  of  Subscribers. 

The  Directors  of  the  Louth  and  Lincoln  Railway  Company  are  prepared 
to  receive  applications  for  I.oans  on  Debentures  to  the  extent  of  £83,000.  to 
be  issued  for  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  !January  and  Ist  July 
in  each  year,  at  Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith’s,  the  Baukersof  the  Com¬ 
pany,  1  Lombard -street,  E.C.,  London. 

I  he  £83,000  Debentures,  now  for  subscription,  constitute  the  full  amount 
which  the  Company  is  authorised  to  borrow,  and  are  a  first  charge  on  the 
Itnilway,  its  rates  and  tolls. 

The  line  is  to  be  worked  and  maintained  in  perpetuity  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  upon  the  terms  of  the  Louth  and  Lincoln 
Company  receiving  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  receipts. 

The  net  receipts  are  estimated  by  the  Company’s  K'nrineer  at  £28,932  per 


Nominal 

Amounts 

of 

existing 

Shares. 


Rate  of  exchange  for  Globe 
Shares. 


Anglo-American  Old 
Stock  £152  per  cent, 
’ar  French  Atlantic£3G  lOs. 
luaw  per  share 
to  Newfoundland  £20  per 
share,  ex  land  and 
^  reserve  warrant. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

£20  per  Share 
£30 

£125  per  £100  Certificate 
£250  per  cent. 


Anglo-American 
[including  French  and 
Newfoundland  Lines] 


Stock 


Eastern  . 

Eastern  Extension 
German  Union 
Indo-European 
Telegraph  Construction 
Submarine  Cable  Trust 
Submarine  Company 


£10 

10 

10 

25 

12 

100 

Stock 


annum*;  the  amount  required  for  interest  on  the  Debentures  being  only 
£4,150  per  annum,  the  security  may  be  considered  eligible  for  trustees  and 
others. 

Allotments  will  be  made  in  any  amount  not  being  less  than  £100. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  or  from  Messrs  Shorter  and  King, 
Stockbrokers,  26  Birchin-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

By  Order,  FRED.  SHARPLEY,  Secretary. 

Louth,  Lincolnshire,  15th  July,  1873. 


Subscriptions  in  cash  for  the  £10  preference,  and  £10  ordinary  shares, 
will  be  received  as  follows:— £1  on  application,  £2  on  allotment. £3  in  one 
mouth,  and  £4  two  months  after  allotment.  These  subscriptions  will  be 
applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors  in  the  purchase  of  Telegrnpli 
Shares  and  Securities,  and  for  other  purposes  of  the  Company.  Interest  at 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allows  on  payments  in  antiapation  of  the 
instalments. 

Applications  for  shares,  cither  by  way  of  exchange  or  for  cash,  must 
be  made  in  the  appropriate  forms  accompanying  the  Prospectus,  and  in  the 
case  of  cash  subscriptions  the  applications  must  be  lodged  at  the  Bankers, 
with  a  deposit  of  £1  per  share  applied  for. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  maybe  obtained  at  the  Company's 
Office. 

18th  July,  1873. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft  in 
size,  and  £20  in  value,  arc  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
C'o.uPANY  from  Loudon  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STKEET,  E.C. 


/  OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

'  /  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


LOBE  TELEGRAPH  and  TRUST  COMPANY,  LIMI- 

VA  TED. — In  compliance  with  numerous  applications  from  Shareholders 
in  existing  Telegraph  Companies,  the  Directors  give  notice  that  they  will, 
as  far  as  practicable,  allot  to  all  Applicants  the  proportions  of  Ordinary  and 
Preference  Shares  which  they  apply  for;  but  the  total  number  of  Preference 
Shares  will  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  Ordinary  Shares  allotted. 

By  Order. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  ^ 

18th  July,  1873.  Secretary  pro  tem. 

■Issue  of 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Monday 
at  6  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Thursday,  July  3,  /  Friday  morning,  /Monda] 
17,  and  31,  at  I  July  ll,25,and  28,  & 
2  p.m.,  and 4  Aug.  8,  and-  at  5  t 

every  alternate  every  alternate  every 
Tliursday.  ^  Friday.  Mond 

Thursday,  July  3  /  Friday  morning,  /  Monda' 


RIO  TINTO  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

£2,000,000  of  Shares  in  200,000  of  £10  each. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  for  the  above  SHARES  will  CLOSK 
Monday  the  2l8t  inst.,  for  Loudon,  and  on  Tuesday  the  22nd,  for  the  Counirj* 
By  Order,  ROBT.  M.  MOIR,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

No.  17  Coruhill,  London.  E.C. — 17th  July,  1873. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


&  every  fourth  1  8,  nnd  every  1  5  a.m  ,  &  every 

Thursday.  \  fourth  Friday.  \  fourthMouday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  ludia,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Hates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Compniiy'it  Offices,  122  Lcadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  alw'ays  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upw'ards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
,  215, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in 
O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  producei 
and  thickens  Hair.  3$.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALl 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  X 
Face  Powder,  Is. 
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ESTIMxVTED  dividends  17  PEB  CENT.  PEB 
ANNUM. 


Isstie  ^12,000  Shares  of  £10  each, 

OF 

the  WELLmaTON  IRON  AND  COAL 

COAAI’.A.ISr'X",  IjIAAITEX), 

CONSISTINO  OF 

the  old  PAEK  iron  works,  near  WELLINGTON, 
SHROPSHIRE,  and 

the  WENVOE  hematite  works,  near  CARDIFF, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867.  by  which  the 
liaoUity  of  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  tneir  Shares. 

Oapital,  £120,000,  in  12,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE,  PAR,  OR  £10  PER  SHARE, 
PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS 

£1  per  Share  payable  on  Application. 

3  „  „  on  Allotment. 

2  „  „  on  Ist  September,  1873. 

2  „  „  on  l8t  October,  1873. 

2  „  ,,  on  1st  November,  1873. 

£10 

Subscribers  may  pay  up  their  Shares  in  full  on  any  day  on  which  an 
instalment  is  due  entitling  them  to  discount  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per 
anuum  for  such  prepayment. 

DIBXCTORS. 

William  Munton  Bullivant,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Octavius  Ommanney,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  Bridraan,  Esq. 

George  Giffard  Dlneley,  Esq. 

Walter  Howell,  Esq,,  Managing  Director. 

BANURS. 

Messrs  Prescott,  Grote,  Care  A  Co.,  62  Threadneedle-street,  E.C.,  London. 
The  Midland  Banking  Company,  Wellington,  Shropshire. 

BOLICITOBS. 

Messrs  Tucker,  New,  and  Langdale,  4  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  London. 

AUDITOBS. 

Messrs  Dcloitte,  Dover,  Hollebone  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants,  4  Lothbory, 

E.C.,  London. 

MANAOBB. 

Mr  Samuel  Danks. 

SECBETART. 

Francis  Thomas  New,  Esq. 

OFFICBS. 

14  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C.,  London. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  puipose  of  purchasing,  continuing,  and 
farther  developing  the  valuable  and  well-known  extensive  Iron  Works  and 
Collieries  known  as  the  “Old  Park  Iron  Works,”  Wellington,  Shropshire, 
now  in  active  operation. 

The  Property  is  situate  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  famous  Coalbrook- 
dale  and  Lilleshall  Iron  Works ;  and  with  the  view  of  ensuring  a  direct 
simply  of  Hematite  Ore,  the  Company  will  combine  with  the  Old  Park  Iron 
Works  the  Wenvoe  Hematite  Iron  Ore  Property,  near  Cardiff,  Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 

The  Mineral  and  Surface  Rights  of  the  Old  Park  Property  embrace  an  area 
of  about  1,280  acres.  The  Minerals  comprise Coal. — 13  seams  of  Coal, 
varying  from  1 1  feet  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  Ironstone.— Four  beds  of  rich 
clayband  Ironstone.  Fireclay  of  excellent  quality,  existing  in  large 
de^sits,  and  also  quarries  of  good  Building  Stone. 

Quantity  of  Minerals.— Mr  Marcus  Scott,  the  eminent  Mining  Engineer, 
who  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  the  duty  of  surveying  and  mapping  all 
the  underground  works  of  this  Property,  states  in  his  Official  Return  made 
in  1867  for  the  “  Royal  Coal  Commission,*'  the  total  quantity  of  Coal  then 
veraaining  in  the  seams,  hitherto  worked,  to  be  ten  millions  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  statute  tons,  exclusive  of  the  Coal  in  the  other  seams, 
wlilch  it  is  considered  may  be  workable  hereafter ;  giving  a  total  quantity 
of  upwards  of  15,000,000  tons  of  Coal.  A  return  by  Mr  Scott  states  the 
Quantity  of  workable  Ironstone  to  March  last  to  be  one  million  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons,  and  of  Coal,  to  the  same  date,  9,732,936  tons. 

The  Royalties  on  the  Coal  are  based  on  the  low  rate  prevailing  fifteen 
years  since,  the  average  royalty  not  exceeding  7d.  per  ton.  The  Ironstone 
*^Fireclay  Royalties  are  also  moderate. 

The  Colliery  and  Mine  Works  comprise  21  Pit  Shafts  in  work  for  raising 
iron  Ore  and  Coal,  besides  other  sham  which  will  be  made  available  on  the 
®®®Pletion  of  machinery  now  in  course  of  erection. 

..  Coal  is  in  large  demand  for  household  use  and  steam  purposes,  nearly 
fA  esu  supply  of  the  town  of  W'elllngton,  and  great  part  or  the  stmpiv 
t?*"  pbrewsbury,  and  other  towns  being  obtained  from  the  Old  Park 
t^oiiieries.  Beneficial  contraets  have  also  t>een  made  for  the  Sale  of  Coal  in 
*ne  ]U)ndon  market. 

A  5'®"^  Furnace  Works  comprise  two  Blast  Furnaces  now  in  operation. 

^  r  A  Furnace  has  recently  been  in  great  part  rebuilt  and  entirely  i 
in  hi  ♦  ’  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances,  and  is  now  ready  to  be  put 
u  Diast.  The  retaining  walls  and  other  important  works  about  the  Furnaces  i 
inon n*  great  cost  been  entirely  reconstructed  within  the  last  six  ] 
In  tbe  third  Furnace  is  in  blast,  and  the  improvements  now 

progress  at  the  Furnaces  are  completed,  the  three  Furnaces 
j  M  capable  of  turning  out  upwards  of  20,000  tons  of  Pig  Iron  annually. 
Forffo  ^  produced  from  Old  Park  Works,  both  for 

1-  **0“ndry  purposes,  stands  in  very  high  repute.  It  is  at  present 
any  on  throughout  England  and  Wales  nearly  the  highest  rates  of 
”*®*‘*^®*»  “**d  valuable  contracts  have  been  made  for  delivery 
the  current  year,  at  full  prices. 


The  Property,  which  is  held  on  lease  for  a  period  extending  to  the  yea 
1904,  is  well  supplied  with  Reservoirs,  Ponds,  and  Surface  and  Underground 
Railroads.  A  Private  Branch  Railway,  upwards  of  one  mile  In  length  4 
feet  8|-inch  gauge,  and  worked  by  Locomotive  Engines,  at  present  brings 
the  mineral  from  Paris.  “ 

The  Plant  and  Machinery  is  described  in  the  Report  of  Mr  S.  Danks,  the 

f resent  Manager,  ncconipaiiying  this  Prospectus,  by  whom  a  minute 
nventory  and  V'aluationhas  been  made. 

The  Mineral  Rights  of  the  Wenvoe  Hematite  Property  extend  under 
about  70  acres,  and  are  lield  for  a  term  of  which  thirty-one  years  are  un¬ 
expired  at  a  moderate  Royalty.  Exploring  rights  over  about  150  acres  of 
additional  land  adjoining  have  recently  been  secured. 

From  the  Wenvoe  Property  there  has  been  hitherto  worked  about  30,000 
tons  of  Ore  of  excellent  quality,  and  when  the  additional  appliances  now 
in  progress  for  raising  Ore  from  these  works  are  complete,  it  is  com- 

fmted  by  Mr  Brooke  Ridgway  Smith,  Mining  Engineer,  who  lias  care- 
ully  surveyed  and  mapped  the  same,  that  100  tons  of  Hematite  can  be 
raised  daily. 

The  supply  of  Hematite  for  Old  Park  Furnaces  has  hitherto  been 
principally  obtained  from  Somerset  and  Cornwall  at  groat  cost  and  incon¬ 
venience,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  materially  reduced  by  the  Company 
possessing  its  own  source  of  supply  of  Hematite  Ore. 

The  Surface  of  the  Old  Park  Estate  extends  in  the  whole  over  1,280  acres, 
and  comprises  the  Mansion  known  as  Malinslee  Hall,  and  land  in  hand ; 
Stlrchley  Hall  and  two  other  large  Farms,  and  nearly  the  entire  Village  of 
Stirchley.  The  Farms  arc  let  and  under  cultivation,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  Mansion,  Farms,  Cottages,  and  Land  exceed  the  Surface 
I  Rental. 

On  the  Estate,  and  Included  in  the  Property  leased,  are  School-house, 
Colliery  and  Furnace  Managers’  Residences,  commodious  Offices,  and 
upwards  of  200  Cottages.  There  is  also  a  “  Workmen’s  Institute  ”  let  to  tho 
Company  at  a  small  annual  rental.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
upwards  of  250  cottages  adjacent,  not  included  in  the  lease,  the  whole 
giving  ample  accommodation  for  Miners  and  Workmen. 

For  liailway  accommodation  the  property  is  unrivalled.  The  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  (Hadley  and  Coalport  Branch)  intersects  the 
Property  through  a  distance  of  2|  miles.  Two  Passenger  Stations,  the 
“ Malinslee’’  and  “  Stirchley  ”  Stations,  are  on  the  Estate.  The  Main  Line 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  from  London  to  Shrewsbury  and  the  North 
skirts  the  estate  at  the  north-eastern  boundary,  from  whence  the  Hollings- 
wood  Junction  Branch  is  constructed  direct  to  Old  Park  Furnaces.  A 
private  branch  of  the  Electric  Telej^aph  has  been  recently  laid  on  B*om  the 
public  station  at  Dawley  into  the  Offices  of  the  Works. 

The  Company  acquires  the  Old  Park  Pr^erty  and  Works,  Mineral  and 
Surface  Rights,  Railroads,  Rolling  Stock,  Plant  and  Machinery,  together 
with  the  Brand  and  Goodwill,  ana  the  valuable  Iron  and  Coal  Contracts 
now  running,  and  also  the  Wenvoe  Hematite  Iron  Ore  Property,  and  the 
Plant  and  Machinery  thereat,  and  takes  over  the  business  as  from  the 
12th  July,  1873,  at  the  price  of  £124,000,  in  ^hich  is  included  the  entire 
expense  of  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the  Company  to  the  date  of 
the  first  allotment  of  Shares.  The  Vendor  is  willing  that  £40,000  of  the 

fmrehase  money  should  remain  as  a  deferred  payment  for  five  years,  bearing 
nterest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  balance,  £84,000,  being  payal)le  in 
cash.  This  leaves  out  of  the  £120,000  now  ofiered  for  subscription  the  sum 
of  £36,000  for  workii^  capital,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  Iron,  Coal,  Ores, 
Limestone,  Horses,  Stores  in  Stock  which  are  to  be  paid  for  at  a  valuation. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  profits  irom  the  working  of  the  Collieries, 
Blast  Furnaces,  and  Brick  Works,  as  mentioned  by  Mr  Danks,  Consulting 
Engineer,  in  bis  accompanying  report,  is  as  follows : 

70,000  tons  of  Coal  per  annum  for  sale,  in  addition  to  that 
required  for  carrying  on  the  Works,  to  be  raised  and  sold  at 

a  profit  of  4a  6d.  per  ton  . £15,750 

20,000  tons  of  Pig  Iron  per  annum,  at  a  profit  of  lOs.  per  ton  ...  10,000 

Bricks  sold  in  action  to  those  required  for  the  use  of  Works 

and  Estate  .  500 


£15,750 

10,000 


Total  estimated  profits  per  annum  . £26,250 

After  deducting  cost  of  mana^ment.  Interest,  Ac.,  the  net  estimated 
profits  which  woiud  be  available  for  dividend  on  the  Share  Capital  on  the 
above  basis  would  be  about  17  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  may  be  durable  to  mention  that  the  above  estimate  is  based  upon  prices 
much  below  those  at  present  ruling. 

Looking  at  the  position  in  which  tho  Old  Park  Works  are  placed,  in 
regard  to  Railway  Communication,  the  extensive  area  of  Mine  under  work, 
the  deservedly  high  repute  in  which  the  Pig  Iron  is  held  in  the  Trade,  and 
the  moderate  amount  of  capital  upon  which  dividends  have  to  be  paid,  the 
Directors  feel  assured  that  in  placing  this  undertaking  before  the  public  for 
subscription,  they  are  offering  one  that  will  prove  most  satisfactory  and 
high^  remunerative  to  the  Shareholders. 

!  A  Contract  has  been  entered  into  between  Edward  Henry  Thomas  of  the 
one  part,  and  Francis  Thomas  New  on  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  other 
pai^  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1873. 

Copies  of  such  Contract,  the  Reports,  enlarged  Plans  and  Section  of  the 
Minerals,  the  Inventory  and  Valuation,  Leases,  and  the  Articles  of  Associa¬ 
tion,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors,  Messrs  Tucker,  New, 
and  Langdale,  4  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  London. 

In  case  no  allotment,  or  only  a  diminished  allotment,  is  made,  the  deposit 
will  be  returned  in  full  to  the  applicant,  or  the  balance  placed  to  his  credit 
towards  the  amonnt  due  on  allotment 

Applications  for  Shares,  accompanied  with  the  deposit  of  £1  on  applica¬ 
tion,  must  be  made  upon  the  form  enclosed,  and  addressed  either  to  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave  and  Co.,  62  Thread- 
needle-street,  E.C.,  London,  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  14  Great  Winchester-street  E.C.,  London,  ftom  whom  Prospectuses 
and  forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  M,  BULLIVANT,  Chairman. 

14  Great  Winchester-street, 

London,  18th  July,  1873. 

ISSUE  OF  12,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH, 

OF 

THE  WELLINGTON  IRON  &  COAL  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Wellington  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  Messrs  Prescott  Grove,  Cave 
and  Co.,  the  Sum  of  ^^““***1 

on  my  application  for  -  Shares  of  £10  each,  in  The  Wellington 

Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Limited,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  number 
of  Shares,  or  any  smaller  number;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  f**®**.*^,!.* 

ment,  and  to  pay  the  Balance  due  thereon  and  the  sevwl 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  18th  July,  i»7rf. 


Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . 

Profession  (if  any) 

Date . 

Signature  . 


t  ^ 


r 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STBAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 

a  LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatincr 


rrHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

-L  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  a«ro  by 
WILLIAM  8  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
Klkington  and  Co.,  is  the  very  host  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  sttcli,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  real  silver. 


These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  arc  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to 
what  other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 

^^^A  K*’cond  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  24s.  per 
doz. ;  Dessert,  18s  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons  l^s.  fid.  per  doz. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  158.  to  £21  Ifis. ;  Dish  Covers,  £9  to  £26; 
Comer  Dishes,  €7  10s.  to  £18  IBs.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  28.  6d.  to 
£15  158. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  12a  to  £5  58. ;  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  &c.,  at 

**'TEe*UrgMt*8*tock"in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and 
Fish-eating  Knives,  and  Forks,  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwwds 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman -street ;  4,5,  and  0  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newrnan-yam, 
London.  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
I  Mustard  do.  . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  Is  the  very 
CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 
quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 


2  Sauce  Ladles 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


nac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Se^,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WUdLESALE  DEPOT, 

GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  200s.  • 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  . £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  Largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  IBs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 

QLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

lO  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  058.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  fid.  to  fiOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  Cd.  to  85s. 

«Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 

Iron  Tryrs,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30s, 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  95b. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  0d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  ,  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATl^ 

^  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  360  Engravings,  md  r 
of  Penders,  Fire-irons,  Furaishiug  Ironmougery,  Slack’s  Nicaei 
Electro-plated  Wares.  Table-Cutlerv.  Ac.  No  person  should  lunu 


WATERS’  QUININE  WINE 

Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  best  restorative  for  the  weak.  It 
behoves  the  Public  to  see  that  they  obtain  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE, 
as  Chancery  proceedings  have  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprin¬ 
cipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  his  Wine. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  at  30e.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  SON, 

Ohioinal  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHKAP,  LONDON. 
Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,’’  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  Od.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENRY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Mnnufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Irlnity-strect,  London,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
ie. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  th< 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-stree  . 

Established  1807. 


Death  of  baron  liebig.  —  respectful 

NOTICE  is  riven  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  (Jertificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed 
hitherto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  I’ettenkofer.  will  in 
future,  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 
ago,  be  sign^  by  bis  colleague  I’rofessor  Max  von  Pettenkofer.the  eminent 
Chymist,  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  been 
a^lng  as  his  siiecial  assistant  In  the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract 
Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known  standard  quanty  of  Lieblir 

COmilAnv^S  nf  will  nAnfimiA  ^ 


Patterns. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver.  | 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

— 

Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  doz .  j 

'  £  8.  d. 

1  10  . 

1  2  . 

£  8.  d. 

2  1  . 

1  7  . 

£  8.  d. 

2  4  . 

1  10  . 

Tea  Spoons  .  1 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

1  1  . 
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NKW  WORK  BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

Just  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth, 

STOKIES  OF  WHITMINSTER. 

BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE, 

Author  of  ‘  George’s  Enemies,*  ‘  My  Schoolboy  Friends,’  ‘  Stories  of  School 
Life,’  ‘A  Book  about  Boys,’  &c. 

EDINBURGH:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 
LONDON;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO., 

And  all  Libraries. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

The  KEIGN  of  terror,  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  First  Mipister  of  the  Crown. 

“  The  people  of  England  are  taught  nothing  but  violence.” — Joitn  Bright. 

PROVOST  and  CO.,  Henri etta-street.  Covent-garden. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDEmDS  10  TO  20  PER  OENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARPS  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JULY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS.—Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  and 
PENNINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS, 
containing  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually. — 
LAVINGTON  and  PENNINGTON,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
Loudon,  E.C. 


Royal  Exchange-buildings, 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approvea  oi  tnis  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

EINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

■PvENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

JL/  THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

”  Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  Inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  6d.  per  box.  * 
Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon-street;  and 
HOV'ENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  31arlborough-8treet. 

(See  Mr  Halse's  Pamphlet). 

]>EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-LI  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODOXTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

„  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  nair,.3s.  Cd.,78.,  10s.  Od. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 

^  H.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 

iVn  "u  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 

particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled. 
Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
-^*1®  most  inferior,  sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas. — At  Home 
^*^^o>’®™ation  free,  at  67  Great  Kussell-strect,  opposite  the 
"tJsh  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

®  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
*a  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
*^eniutry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.”— Press. 

QN  GUARD !  In  these  days  of  cheap  and  rapid 
epidemics  are  conveyed  from  country  to  country  with 
‘^®^®rtty.  With  cholera,  east  and  west,  prudence  forbids 
thUdir/ni  despondency.  Each  of  these  provocatives  of 

provirta^'li?®®^  overcome,  without  danger,  by  Holloway’s  remedies, 

dess  resorted  to,  without  delay,  the  moment  listlessness,  loose- 

®Dabie  tho  1  discovers  disordered  action.  The  directions  will 

these  cultivated  to  treat  successfully,  and  subdue  completely, 

•  Ptenaratil^i^^  symptoms  of  cholera.  When  confidence  In  Holloway’s 
*‘umanelv°rf™  **  established,  each  believer  in  their  virtues  will 

harbour  them  to  his  acquaintances,  that  none  may  foolishly 

ostile  reinforcements  within  bis  own  person. 
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TRUBNER  &  CO.’S 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi— 308,  cloth,  lOs.  6d., 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  E.  Geeg.  Fourth  Edition. 

Contents  : — Realisable  Ideals— Malthus  Notwithstanding— Non-Snrvival 
of  the  Fittest — Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development— the  Signi¬ 
ficance  of  Life — De  I’rofundls — Elsewhere — Appendix. 

Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  190,  cloth,  48.  6d., 

The  ABOLITION  of  the  STATE.  An  Historical  and 

Critical  Sketch  of  the  Parties  Advocating  Direct  Government,  a 
Federal  Republic,  or  Individualism.  By  Dr  S.  ENGLANDER. 
London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Lndgate-hill. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  448,  handsomely  bound,  12s., 

IVrORAL  BIBLICAL  GLEANINGS  and  PRACTICAL 

LtX  TEACHINGS.  Illustrated  by  Sixty-six  Scriptural  Characters.  By 
J.  L.  MOCATTA. 

Opinions  of  thb  Priss, 

"  This  is  a  volume  of  real  worth.”— The  Homilist. 

”We  believe  we  shall  earn  the  gratitude  of  our  readers  by  having 
directed  their  attention  to  this  most  valuable  and  interesting  work.”— The 
Literary  Churchman. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  Ludgate-bill. 


Crown  8 VO,  pp.  444,  cloth,  78.  6d., 

Times  and  places;  or,  OUR  HISTORY. 

By  A.  8TONK. 

Contents: — Three  Venezuelan  Heioes — The  Two  Brothers— The  Bet- 
Fortress  of  Luxembourg — The  Travellers. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

This  work  is  highly  interesting,  and  written  in  a  stylo  which  cannot  fail 
to  render  it  most  acceptable  to  all  readers.” — The  Observer. 

‘‘  The  author  has  much  to  narrate  in  this  work.  Will  gratify  as  well  as 
instruct  its  readers.  To  the  travellers  this  elegant  narrative  gives  a  good 
insight  into  Australian  life.”— Morning  Post.  ' 

TRUBNER  and  CO.,  and  all  Libraries. 

MUDIE’S  select  LIBRARY. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Stanley’s  Travels  in  Search  of  Livingstone,  6s.— Forster’s  Life  or 
Dickers,  2  vols.,  128.— Darwin  on  the  Emotions.  78.— Life  of  Count 
Montalembbbt,  by  Mrs  Olipbant,  2  vols.,  9b.;  and  Five  Hundred  other 
Recent  Books,  in  good  condition,  second-hand,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 

See  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  JULY. 

New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD-STREET. 


T'HE  sacred  ANTHOLOGY:  A  Book  of  Ethnical 

X  Scriptures.  Edited  by  MONCURK  D.  CONWAY. 

This  Collection  and  methodical  Classification  of  the  finest  passages  from 
the  Bibles  and  cherished  Volumes  of  all  Races  and  past  Ages  (which  will 
include  Selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  carefully  revised 
Versions),  will  soon  be  published  by  Messrs  Trilbner  and  Co.,  57  and  59 


Versions),  will  soon  be  published  by  Messrs  irubner 
Ludgate-hlll,  price  lOs.  6d.  (price  to  Subscribers,  7s.  6d.) 
Persons  obtaining  Subscriptions  for  this  Work  will  pli 


please  send  them  to 


M.  D.  CONWAY,  51  Notting-hill-square,  London,  W. 

Now  ready,  price  Cd.,  or  Ss.  Gd.  a  dozen  for  distribution,  post  free, 

SANITARY  RHYMES  :  containii^  Personal  Precautions 
against  Cholera.  With  an  Appendix.  Sir  A.  POWER. 

London :  T.  RICHARDS,  87  Great  Queen-street. 

READY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consiiting  of  Artiolei,  with  Additioni,  reprinted  from 
'  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourse. 

11.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thornton, 
C  R 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hbebebt  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henry  Trimev,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MLSCELLANKOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  Wiluam  Minto.M.A. 
VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy  „ 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
Professor  W.  A,  Hunter,  M.  A.  ,  ^ 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnbs,  BI.A.  „  „  „  , 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 

Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.  _ _  ,  ,,  « 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harriton. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A. 

TOORTHER  WITH 

•‘ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBy^r 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?"  By  J.  S.  Mill. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  ^  Post,  Is.  2d.,  fwm^E.  D.^ 

•  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
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13  Great  Marlborough- street, 


NEW  WORKS 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  for  JULY. 

No.  CCLXXXI..  price  68. 

COICTKNT8  : 

1.  THE  TREVELYAN  TAPERS. 

2.  THE  TALMUD. 

3.  BARON  HUBNER’S  TRIP  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

4.  SAVINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

6.  LIFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE. 

6.  THE  APPROACHING  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

7.  MISS  THACKERAY’S  OLD  KENSINGTON. 

8.  FERGUSSON’S  RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS. 

9.  THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  ANTOINE  COURT. 

10.  PERSONAL  MEMOIR  OF  MR  GROTE. 

11.  RECENT  EVENTS  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

SIX  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the 

United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1S7‘J  and  1873;  with  an 
Appendix.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

ESSAYS  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION.  By  JOHN  EARL  RUSSELL,  K.G.  Second  Edition, 
revised.  8vo,  price  lOs.  Od. 

The  SCHOOL  and  CHILDREN’S  BIBLE. 

Prepared  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  ROGERS, 
M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul’s  and  Chaplain-in-Ordlnary  to  the  Queen. 
Crown  8vo,  price  28. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

MOABITE  STONE;  with  Appendices, containing— I.  TheElohistic 
Narrative;  II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus;.  III.  The  Pre- 
Christian  Cross.  By  Bishop  COLENSO,  D.D.  8to,  price  128. 

QU0USQUf2  ;  Reflections  on  Ritualism.  By 

an  OLD  HIGH  CHURCHMAN.  Cheaper  Edition,  revised.  8vo, 
price  One  Shilling. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  .St  PAUL  in  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  SviLLlAM  LONGMAN,  F.S.A. 
Square  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  218. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

ACCESSION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND.  By  Lord  MACAULAY. 
Student’s  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  12s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  con- 

tributed  to  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review.’  By  Lord  MACAULAY. 
Student’s  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  price  6s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME;  with  IVRY  and  the  ARMADA.  16mo,  with  Yignctte- 
Titlc,  price  38.  6d. 

IN  the  MORNINGLAND;  or,  the  Law  of  the 

Origin  and  Transformation  of  Christianity.  By  JOHN  S.  STUART- 
GLKNNIE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  vol.  I.  The  New  Philosophy 
of  History  and  the  Origin  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  Svo, 
price  Ids. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED 

VALLEYS;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS.  With  a  3fap  and  numerous  Illustrations 
eugraved  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Medium  Svo, 
price  21s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS, 

Second  Series;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Airs  Somerville.  By 
R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  With  7  Charts  and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo, 
price  78.  6d. 

BLACKSTONE  ECONOMISED  ;  a  Compen- 

dium  of  the  Laws  of  England  to  the  Present  Time  By  D.  31.  AIRD, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  with  Emendations.  Post  Svo, 
price  7s.  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  PLAIN  PEOPLE, 

applied  to  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Britain.  By  G.  POUIiETT 
SCROPE,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac.  Second  Edition,  with  Map.  Fcap. 
Svo,  price  3s.  64. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  By  G.  J.  Whyte- 

3IELVILLE.  New  Edition  in  the  “Alodern  Novelist’s  Library.” 
Crown  Svo,  price  28.  boards,  or  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY.  By  L.  N.  Comtn. 

New  Edition  in  the  “  3Iodem  Novelist’s  Library.”  Crown  Svo,  price 
28.  boards,  or  28.  6d.  cloth. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  TIMON  of  ATHENS. 

Annotated  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  I 
HUNTER,  31.  A.  12mo,  price  One  Shilling.  j 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE,  EDITED  BY 
T.  M.  QOODEVE,  M.A..  AND  C.  W.  MERRIFIELD,  F.R.S. 

WORKSHOP  APPLIANCES,  including 

Gautrlng  and  Measuring  Instruments,  the  Hand  Cutting  Tools,  Lathes,  ! 
Drilling,  Planing,  and  other  Alachine-Tools  used  by  Engineers.  Bv  I 
Professor  C.  P.  B.  SHELLEY,  C.E.  With  2U9  Woodcuts.  Small 


THREE  POPULAR  NOVELS, 


A  LOVE  STORY— A  LIFE  HISTORY. 
Bv  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

In  2  vols.,  crown  Svo. 


MADE  IN  HEAVEN.  A  Novel 


'  In  2  vols. 

“  A  racy  and  clever  epitome  of  society.  .  .  The  author’s  vein  is  clever 
and  piquant,  terse  and  original.  sutHciently  flavoured  with  cynicism  ana 
raillery  to  suit  the  most  Uasi  appetite.” — Court  Express. 


ROSA  NOEL.  A  Novel 


In  3  vols.  [Next  week. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY' and  SON,  New  Burlington-streeL 
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